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THE GALPIN SOCIETY was formed in October 1946 with the object of bringing 
together all those interested in research into the history of European musical 
instruments. Its name commemorates the pioneer work of the late Canon 
Francis W. Galpin; its aims are to promote the study of the history, construc- 
tion and functions of instruments of music and all cognate subjects, and to 
further this research by the publication of a Journat and by all other practicable 
means. The Society plans to compile and publish bibliographies, catalogues 
and monographs on organological matters. 

The Society is non-profitmaking; application for membership may be made 
by anyone, irrespective of nationality or country of residence. The annual sub- 
scription (one guinea) entitles the member to one free copy of the Society's 
journal for that year, and to a substantial reduction in the prices of the Society’s 
other publications. | 
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Editorial 


HILE the purpose of this JouRNAL is the publication of organo- 
logical investigations, it has been suggested that the time has 
come to include from time to time an editorial note to supplement the 
Hon. Secretary’s BULLETINS in giving information about the Society’s 
current activities, now that its membership has grown far beyond the 
circle of mutually acquainted enthusiasts with which it began twelve 
years ago. For musical instruments these have been eventful years. 
We may cite one subject in which members of the Society have been 
actively engaged. The principle of restitution of old instruments for 
performance of their contemporary music has been applied in pro- 
fessional practice in a host of new fields since the war, has been further 
extended to early designs of familiar instruments, and has won audience 
acceptance through the acoustic truth which each successful applica- 
tion is felt to bring (though for an important dissenting voice, see 
P. H. Lang in the ‘Review of Records’, The Musical Quarterly, January 
1959). Acceptance of this truth must also predispose one towards 
sympathy with the newest development of music, although this 
dissociates itself from our traditional musical instruments altogether, 
namely Electronic Music, in which Webern’s discoveries are honestly 
and logically pursued through a process which, among other things, 
‘transcends the instrumental medium’ (and makes music into an 
integral one-man job like painting). Dr Eimert (Die Reihe, 1, English 
edition, 1958) stresses that ‘it is no way the aim of electronic music to 
replace instrumental music’; even so, we must wonder what the 
consequences of this divorce of the instrumental artiste from music’s 
most progressive wing will be. Meanwhile during these post-war 
years the world view of music has received official blessing on a scale 
that must far exceed anything that the early protagonists of ethno- 
musicology could have hoped for. A lively area to which, however, 
peculiarly little attention has been given is that of new musical creation 
in non-Western countries in terms of adopted or modified Western 
instruments, accompanied or not accompanied by Western musical 
ways; whether anything of intrinsic value has been born through this 
is therefore difficult to judge, but it may be noted that our important 
contemporary, the International Folk Music Council, has increasingly 
concerned itself with the question. 
Two special events, as so far planned, will have celebrated the 
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centenary year of the birth, on December 25, 1858, of Canon Francis 
William Galpin. On January 4, 1959, some fifty members, accom- 
panied by families and friends, took part in a visit to Hatfield Broad 
Oak, the Essex village where Galpin was Vicar for twenty-five years. 
The visit was organized by Brian Galpin, the Canon’s grandson who 
has worked so tirelessly for the Society ever since the London 1951 
Exhibition, and included a special Evensong in the church to the music 
of a church band of festival proportions (with two serpents), and a 
reconstructed Paraffin Concert—a term for which no explanation is 
needed here since Mr Stanley Godman has kindly allowed us to print 
his article which originally appeared in the Monthy Musical Record 
(Vol. 84, 1954) and represents the fruit of exhaustive research under- 
taken by him on the spot, in this village where Canon Galpin so long 
lived and worked. The other event is the 1959 Congress, organized 
in conjunction with the International Association of Music Librarians, 
to take place at Cambridge (England) from June 29 to July 4 this year. 
It is hoped that this will bring together some who have met before 
only in correspondence, and provide a forum for a much needed 
interchange of views. It is also hoped that non-attending members will 
not hesitate to send papers to be read. 

It is proposed that the Society shall co-operate with the British 
Institute of Recorded Sound (which was established in London in 1955 
as a national archive of valuable sound recordings) in the compilation 
of a register of gramophone records within the following categories 
suggested by the Institute: 

1. Old or unusual instruments. 

2. Outstanding or typical instrumental players. 

3. Reconstructions of old instruments. 

It will be much appreciated if readers can send information about 
such records either to the Assistant Secretary of the Galpin Society at 
22 Heath Hurst Road, London, NW3, or to the Secretary of the British 
Institute of Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, WCx1. 
Information is sought in particular about private or unpublished 
recordings, records dating from the early days of sound recording 
(c. 1890 to say 1925) and records not currently available in the United 
Kingdom. Apart from its potential use in the study of instruments 
and styles of playing them, the proposed register may serve as a means 
of tracing unusual records and thus of adding copies to the national 
collection of valuable records which the Institute is engaged in forming. 
Owners of records willing to lend them for copying are asked to 
mention this fact when answering this appeal for information. 

Ideally information in the register would include: 
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1. Maker and maker’s catalogue and matrix number of record. 

2. Place and date of recording. 

3. Full description of instrument including (where appropriate) 
maker, location and date of manufacture. 

4. Name of performer (and in the case of folk or primitive instru- 
ments age, sex and place). 

5. Title or description of work recorded. 


Note: After going to Press there has come the sad tidings of the death, in 
New York on February 5, of Professor Curt Sachs, perhaps the most influential 
musical scholar of our time. An appreciation of his vast contribution will appear 
in the next issue of the JouURNAL. 
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Adam Carse, 1878-1958 


DAM CaARsE, who became a Vice-President of the Society on 
Ais foundation, died on November 2, 1958, at the age of eighty. 
His passing severs yet another link with the older generation of British 
organologists—Rendall, Blandford, and Hayes—from whom the 
Society drew so much strength and support in its early days. Protracted 
ill health prevented Carse from taking any active part in the Society’s 
affairs; indeed the gift of his fine collection of wind instruments—the 
Mecca of many of us before and during the last war—to the Horniman 
Museum (Forest Hill, London) in 1947, left him something of a 
recluse almost before the Galpin Society had come into being. Never- 
theless his influence upon studies in his own particular field, that of 
European wind instruments, has been perhaps the most striking single 
factor affecting the Society’s development. His great book on the 
subject, Musical Wind Instruments (1939), already twenty years old, 
has been the stimulus behind all later and more detailed researches 
published by members. It was Carse who broke the fresh ground and 
pointed the way to a truly systematic study of the history and develop- 
ment of those former Cinderellas of organology, the wind instruments 
in their immense variety. 

But Carse was not a “one book’ man. His deep knowledge of wind 
instruments, acquired at a practical level in forming his own collection, 
led him on to the consideration—foreshadowed in his early book The 
History of Orchestration (1925)—of the way in which the orchestra itself 
expanded and developed. His two works on this subject, The Orchestra 
in the XVIII Century (1940) and The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berlioz 
(1948) each cover the ground in a way never before attempted. The 
second is not only an amazing record of unflagging achievement by 
a sick man; it is Carse’s masterpiece. Nor was it the end of his endeavour, 
for from the chips and shavings left by its making rose that remarkable 
biography, the Life of Jullien, about whom no one but Carse could 
have written or would have thought of writing. It is not generally 
realized that all of this activity was quite incidental to his main pro- 
fessional pursuits as a composer and teacher. Throughout his long life 
he wrote music of every form and variety as a matter of course. As a 
young man early in this century he could have been found conducting 
his symphony and other large-scale works. In 1954, as an elderly 
one, it gave him infinite pleasure to enter and win for two years in 
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succession a competition organized by the BBC for a work for Brass 
Band, a medium which he had never before attempted. 

Those who shared his interests will always remember his study at 
Great Missenden, the cases crammed to bursting with his collection, 
and the discussions of the mutual fancy and the scrutiny and appraisal 
of the latest find. The collection remains intact, housed in its own room 
at the Horniman Museum, where it was arranged and placed, at his 
request, by Mr Maurice Vincent and myself in 1947. Carse gave it to 
be a permanent memorial to his son, Edward Adam Carse, killed in 
action in 1945. That memorial serves also for the father. 

ERIC HALFPENNY 
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STANLEY GODMAN 


Francis William Galpin: 
Music Maker’ 


ANON GALPIN’s pioneering work as a collector and student of 
Cri musical instruments is well known and the Galpin Society 
founded in 1946 exists to perpetuate and continue his life’s work. Not 
so familiar, perhaps, is his activity as a practical musician and organizer 
of amateur music-making in the Essex countryside where he spent over 
forty years of his ministerial life. “The instruments were there to be 
played upon, at home, in concerts or in lectures, and were not to be 
regarded as decorative but voiceless specimens.’? As a schoolboy at 
Sherborne he played the clarinet and the viola in the school orchestra 
under J. R. Sterndale Bennett, the son of the composer. It was no 
doubt his gratitude for this early introduction to “good music’ that 
prompted his commemoration of Sterndale Bennett in a concert 
entirely devoted to that composer which he organized in 1908. At 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where Stanford was organist and Director 
of the University Musical Society at the time (he dedicated his Three 
Intermezzi for piano and clarinet or violin, Op. 13, to Galpin), he 
organized a local orchestra which, to quote Stanford, “by his indomit- 
able efforts reached the number of 82 . . . the efficiency of this band 
was entirely due to the drastic methods he employed to ensure attend- 
ance at rehearsals’. During his London curacy he used his Bible regal® 
to accompany the hymn singing at the men’s mission at Seven Dials. He 
started a fife and drum band for boys, a brass band for the young men, 
in which he played the alto slide trombone, and an orchestral society. 

An important stimulus behind Galpin’s activities in the Essex 
countryside (1891-1933) was his vivid memory of the last of the 
church bands in his native Dorset. In an article in the ‘Proceedings of 
the Dorset Natural History Club’ (reprinted in The Antiquary, Vol. 
XLII, 1906) he described the Winterborne Abbas Church band that 
he heard as late as 1896 when it consisted of thatcher Dunford (clarinet), 
farm labourer Tompkins (flute) and shepherd Dunford (bass viol). 
The standard of performance was low, but, Galpin wrote, 


Reformation was needed, not extinction, for the practice of these 
wind and string instruments gave recreation to the peasant folk; their 
performance brightened village life; they added gaiety to the rustic 
wedding and cheered the long Christmas evenings. 
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The last church band to function in his own Essex parish of Hatfield 
Broad Oak had been broken up in 1859 and he did not attempt to 
revive it. He did, however, form a flourishing village orchestra and 
choral society: an achievement in which, as Geoffrey Rendall has said, 
‘there would be nothing remarkable today, but sixty years ago such 
musical enthusiasm was uncommon’.5 (See Pl. I facing p. 48.) 
Galpin became Vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak in 1891 and the first 
record we have of his musical activities there dates from 1893, when 
he organized “Ye Olde Englyshe Pastymes’ in the village: ‘a delightful 
little reflection,’ as the Musical News reported, ‘of the pastimes and 
festivities which were current in our land some three to four hundred 
years ago.’ The performers were all village children trained by the 
vicar and his wife. The entertainment opened with a ‘Jigg for the 
Merry Milkmaids’, dancing the hey to the old country dance ‘Dargason’ 
which Holst used in his St Paul’s Suite. The maids were dressed in 
blue kirtles with milk pails on their heads adorned with flowers. They 
were followed by foresters bearing bows and arrows, and each carrying 
a bugle-horn. “They marched round sounding their horns.’ ‘Shepherd’s 
Musick’ followed: eight maidens in orange-coloured kirtles with 
crooks adorned with flowers, four of them bearing in a litter the 
Queen of the Flowers who ‘on alighting, mounted her throne’. She 
was attended by four farm boys as pages, with sowing basket (Spring), 
take (Summer), sickle (Autumn) and flail (Winter), all singing ‘In 
summer time, when flowers do spring’. After the enthronement Much 
the jester entered ‘with a long pole having an inflated bladder at the 
end’ and wearing cap and bells, and then Friar Tuck in brown cloak 
and hood with a large staff; accompanied by Maid Marian dressed in 
white with a crown on her head and a flower in her hand. For the 
“Musick for the Maypole’ Tom the Piper entered with pipe and tabor, 
followed by the hobby horse and four Morris dancers with bells round 
their wrists and knees, in white blouses, and bearing the maypole. On 
its entry the foresters blew their horns and all the others cheered. 
While the maypole was being erected the hobby horse frisked up and 
down, followed by the jester beating him with the bladder. The milk- 
maids and shepherdesses then danced ‘Sellenger’s Round’ around the 
maypole (played on a rebec). “The Sport at the Popinjay’ followed, 
‘the foresters set up a mark and try their skill, the winner being crowned 
by the Queen of Flowers’. Then the ‘Morris Dance’ (source: Chappell’s 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, II, 629 and I, 131) was danced to “Trip 
and Go’ played on the pipe and tabor—‘the piper standing under the 
Pole whilst Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the Jester and Hobby Horse 
dance round’. Finally, ‘all march away, singing as they go, the girls 
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first, followed by the boys with the Maypole, soliciting contributions 
from the spectators’. | 

Not unnaturally, the professional Musical News saw all this merely 
as ‘a suggestive example of what can be done to amuse and instruct 
the simple folks of our villages where there is a zealous forethought for 
their welfare . . . a quaint revival of a picturesque pastime, which we 
venture to think must be of much more interest to the folks of our 
villages than all the penny readings and magic lantern entertainments 
that can be got up to amuse them’. It was in fact one of the earliest 
practical manifestations of the revival of English country song and 
dance which began in earnest at the turn of the century. As William 
Chappell’s work in preparing for that revival has been curiously 
underrated (his name does not appear at all in the Walker-Westrup 
History of Music in England) it is pleasant to record that Galpin’s chief 
source on these occasions was Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time. 

At a village féte in August 1894 the ‘Old English Pastimes’ of the 
previous year were repeated, this time sandwiched between an amateur 
gardening show and ‘Musical Flag Drill by the Infants of the National 
School, under the direction of Miss Mortimore’. The ‘Pastimes’ and 
the ‘Musical Flag Drill’ were both repeated later in the evening. This 
occasion appears to have been the first time the newly-founded Hatfield 
(Broad Oak) Orchestral Society performed in public. They played a 
march by Schumann, Edward German’s ‘Shepherd’s Dance’, a Bach 
gavotte, a pas de quatre by Lutz and Galpin’s own processional march, 
‘The Parish Councillors’. 

The parish records of Hatfield Broad Oak offer an almost continuous 
survey of the concerts and lectures given by Galpin during his in- 
cumbency (1891-1915). Most of the programmes include some early 
music played on the original instruments, though clearly the Canon 
never forced his antiquarian tastes down the throats of his parishioners; 
he was always ready to join in the latest “hit’—and it is not surprising 
that these were the items that received most of the encores. 

The annual concerts were illuminating in more ways than one. The 
village lighting was run by private enterprise and the annual concert, 
held usually in January, was always in aid of the “Town Lighting Fund’: 
the occasion was therefore known familiarly as “The Paraffin Concert’. 

The Paraffin Concert in 1897 combined a performance of Haydn’s 
Fifth Symphony with ‘a quaint performance by the Vicar on an 
antique serpent’; this, the chronicler records, ‘added variety to the 
concert’. (The serpent which he collected in his Trinity days was his 
first real treasure and, characteristically, he often used it in performances 
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of Mendelssohn’s Elijah.) In 1897 Hatfield Broad Oak celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s accession with a concert in the 
vicarage grounds. Nothing antiquarian here! The orchestra opened 
with Henri Roubier’s “Marche des Troubadours’ (first published for 
piano in 1863) and his Gavotte in G. (One would not have been 
surprised to find Roubier’s Chaconne for banjo and piano in a Galpin 
concert!) Galpin’s own arrangement of Hungarian Dances followed 
and the short concert (short probably because it was al fresco) ended 
with Charles Le Thiére’s “Queen of Hearts’ Gavotte. 

At the Paraffin Concert in 1898 the orchestra (nineteen strong, 
including piano and harmonium) played ‘with good attack and com- 
mendable finish’. They opened with the Overture to The Caliph of 
Baghdad and repeated the Hungarian Dances, arr. Galpin, and a fantasia 
on William Tell. Miss Tidmarsh rendered ‘For all eternity’ with violin 
obbligato (the song recurs in February 1911, this time with clarinet 
obbligato). The Glee Society sang ‘Cherry Ripe’ and two unnamed 
singers gave a duet in canon, ‘Secret Voices’. 

In 1898 Galpin organized a mumming play for May Day; the only 
record I have found states that ‘the quaint muniming music was 
rendered by violin, clarinet, flute and cello’. In December 1898 (the 
orchestra now had twenty-two players) the Christmas concert opened 
with the War March from Athalie and included ‘Melody in F’ (pre- 
sumably the Melody in F) as a cello solo. The ‘New Choral Society’ 
sang “Blow, blow thou winter wind’; Mrs Reynolds played (and had 
to encore) ‘Amour des Anges’ on the mandoline; Mr Potter, the grocer, 
Mr Worton, the church organist and the vicar himself sang J. W. 
Elliot’s trio ‘Jack and Jill’ (National Nursery Rhymes, Routledge, 1871) 
—an item that was not only encored this time but recurs in many later 
programmes with monotonous regularity—always sung by the same 
trio. Galpin’s own ‘Parish Councillors’ appeared once more at the end. 

In May 1900 Galpin gave an illustrated lecture on his favourite 
composer, Haydn. This enabled him to include a solo on the baryton 
(see Old English Instruments of Music, p. 92) for which Haydn wrote 
nearly two hundred works. 

In the first Christmas concert of the new century Mrs Galpin made 
her first appearance as a lutenist, accompanying an unnamed singer 
in the ‘Skye Boat Song’. Galpin himself ‘added variety’ with a solo 
on the marimba or Kaffir piano (a super-xylophone with wooden bars 
and gourd resonators). 

In May 1901 the Orchestral Society gave a concert of works ‘arranged 
in historical order to show the progress of orchestral music from 
1685-1828’, from Bach to Schubert. Bach was represented by two 
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gavottes; Martini followed with a trio for two cellos and double bass; 
Haydn with the ‘Surprise’; Beethoven with the “Turkish March’ and 
Schubert with ballet music. The composer of a Serenade for two 
mandolines is not named. In 1903 the Paraffin Concert included 
Haydn’s ‘Symphony II’—though, as often on these occasions, the 
various movements were divided by other less classical works, the first 
Haydn movement opening and the finale ending the concert. In the 
Paraffin Concert of 1903 the same Symphony was enlivened by a dis- 
play of fencing—‘a new attraction well carried out’. In July 1903 
Galpin’s friend Sir Frederick Bridge (‘Bridge delighted in the bass 
shawm and the recorders and borrowed these instruments more than 
once’—Rendall, op. cit. p. 5) gave an organ recital in Hatfield Broad 
Oak Church (‘arrangements have been made for storing bicycles’). 
The programme included two works by Merkel (1827-85); the Largo 
from the “New World’ Symphony; an ‘Andante and Finale’ by Silas 
(1827-1909) and Bach’s Fantasia in C minor (without the Fugue). 

The Paraffin Concert in January 1904 was notable for the first 
appearance of the Galpin recorder quarter—treble in g’ played by 
R. Potter; alto in d’ by C. J. Galpin (b. 1892); tenor in g’ by Mr Worton, 
the organist; and bass in c by Galpin himself. I am indebted to Mr 
Eric Halfpenny for help in identifying these recorders: they were the 
sixteenth-century set illustrated opposite page 142 in Old English 
Instruments of Music where they appear as “A Set of Recorders as used 
c. 1600’. ‘As used’ probably means that they were replicas, as were his 
shawms. These sixteenth-century recorders are the kind described by 
Praetorius and the instrument to which all the Golden Age music 
refers, not the French ‘flute douce’ which is copied and played today 
(all the Praetorius types were made in one piece). 

The music played in 1904 is not stated but it may have been the 
same as in 1905: An Ayre, “O Mistress Mine’ and ‘A Galiard c. 1600’. 
In 1905 the same players performed but in January 1914 all four 
players were members of the Galpin family: the vicar and his three 
sons (aged 22, 18 and 17). The parish chronicler was impressed. In 
1903 he wrote: “This was a unique performance reminding us of the 
time when soft music was admired more than volume of sound.’ The 
orchestra was now led by Miss Capel Cure, daughter of the Vicar of 
nearby High Roding, one of the last of the hunting parsons in Essex. 
She and her brother (cello) were highly gifted musicians. The rest of 
the orchestra was still made up entirely of villagers. New items in the 
programme this year included “Land of Hope and Glory’ and a Mozart 
‘Serenade’ (probably ‘Eine kleine . . .’2). 

In the Paraffin Concert in 1905 when the recorder quartet played 
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again (‘the recorders were pleasingly quaint and formed a complete 
contrast to the more assertive music of the present day’), the orchestra 
gave the march from Carmen which was to become one of their most 
regular offerings; incidental music from German’s Henry VIII and a 
gavotte (‘Clotilde Kleeberg’ Gavotte?) by Marie Wurm. The orchestra 
consisted of strings, flute, clarinet, horn, euphonium, harmonica 
(harmonium?) and piano. 

1906 saw the first appearance of the nyastaranga (Indian throat 
trumpet) at a Paraffin Concert: ‘solo by the Vicar’. Miss H. Free and 
Mrs Galpin ‘wished they were a tiny bird’ and the vicar followed with 
‘old English airs on the serpent’. Final item: “The lay of the very last 
minstrel’. 

1907: the Paraffin Concert included Haydn’s Toy Symphony and 
the familiar ‘Hungarian Dances’, arr. Galpin. 

In November 1907 applications for membership of a new Choral 
Society class were invited (‘instruction in sight reading given’), to 
prepare a performance of Sterndale Bennett’s cantata The May Queen 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of its first performance 
at the Leeds Musical Festival. The Sterndale Bennett concert duly took 
place on April 27, 1908. The items were the Piano Concerto in F minor, 
Op. 19; the Sonata for cello and piano, Op. 32; a song, “Winter’s gone’ 
from the Six Songs (2nd set), Op. 35; and the pastoral cantata “The 
May Queen’, which the Choral Society had been rehearsing all the 
winter. The chorus was ‘most brilliant and steady’. 

At the Paraffin Concert in 1908 Mrs Galpin sang a ‘pictorial song’ 
‘On the Zuyder Zee’ ‘illustrated by Miss White and Master Stephen 
Galpin’ (Stephen was eleven years old). In 1909 Gaul’s ‘Song of Life’ 
was sung by the Choral Society (12 trebles, including Master Bernard 
Galpin, aged 13, 5 altos, 6 tenors and 6 basses); and the same Paraffin 
Concert included Rachmaninov’s Prelude; an unspecified duet for 
euphonium and trombone and—the latest novelty—a reading in 
Devonshire dialect by Mr Squance. 

The thirteenth annual Paraffin Concert in 1911 (records for 1910 
are scanty) featured “odd notes on curious horns’ by the vicar (see 
plate 37, opposite p. 188 in Old English Instruments of Music for the 
specimens that were probably used). Otherwise the concert consisted 
of familiar items: the ‘Jack and Jill’ trio and ‘For all eternity’, this time 
with clarinet obbligato. 

The 1912 Paraffin Concert was graced by a Miss Vincent: 

she possesses a beautifully trained voice with quite an unfair share of 

nervousness; she sang Husheen charmingly but could not be induced to 

repeat it—not so the Vicar and Mr Worton (Church organist) who for 
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once forgot the worries of Parish and School in Sullivan’s amusing duet 
from Cox and Box. . 

In 1913 “Old English Musick’ appears for the first time with virginals 
and lute. Mrs Galpin played the lute and Mrs Legge (also of Hatfield) 
the virginals. With the vicar on the bass viol and Miss Greatorex (of 
Hatfield) singing, they performed ‘Phillis was a faire maide’ (c. 1615). 
Handel also made his first appearance in a Paraffin Concert in this 
year: Overture to the Occasional Oratorio. The old familiar march 
from Carmen (first Paraffin performance: March 1905) represented the 
‘traditional’ element in this otherwise novel programme. 

Canon Galpin was Precentor of the Deanery Choral Festival and 
used his Hatfield orchestra to accompany the singing on these occa- 
sions. On May 21, 1913, the Festival was held in his own church, with 
three hundred singers and the orchestra consisting of strings, flute, 
cornet, horn, harp, euphonium and timpani (Mrs Galpin!). The music 
included selections from Humperdinck’s ‘spectacular pantomime’ The 
Miracle which Enoch and Sons had just published (1913) in their 
Church Choral Series, No. 15. The anthem was Barnby’s ‘I will give 
thanks’ and the orchestra gave Thomé’s ‘Andante religioso’, Op. 70, 
as the concluding ‘voluntary’. 

The last Paraffin Concert of which a record survives (Galpin left 
for Witham in the following year) took place on January 14, 1914. 
The orchestra now included Lady Darwin among the violas and Sir 
Francis Darwin (bassoon). Darwin, the third son of Charles Darwin, 
and a distinguished Cambridge botanist, was a good amateur musician 
(bassoon, flute and oboe). Galpin, his wife and Sir Francis combined 
in a rondo for clarinet, bassoon and piano (composer unnamed). This 
last pre-war concert was also notable for recorder quartets played by 
Galpin and his three sons: the treble was now played by the vicar; the 
alto by Christopher (as in 1904); the tenor by Bernard, now eighteen 
years old; he branched off to the ukulele when he joined the navy and 
also played the piano—but only in the key of Ep; the bass was played 
by the youngest son, Stephen. It seems rather unlikely, though, that 
the vicar would have turned the bass over to a boy of seventeen and the 
parish record may be at fault here. Mr Christopher Galpin kindly 
informs me that Stephen played ‘inner parts in the quartets’; perhaps 
on this occasion he did, however, take the treble. In any case, the Galpin 
quartet could certainly claim to be the first twentieth-century family 
recorder consort and it is a pity it did not survive into the days of the 
recorder revival proper. : 

Mrs Ursula Willis (Canon Galpin’s daughter) does, however, 
remember the family playing recorder quartets on a set by Stanesby 
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(the eighteenth-century set on Plate 29 in Old English Instruments of 
Music of which Eric Halfpenny now possesses the treble, Dr Rosamond 
Harding the tenor, and the Boston Fine Arts Museum the bass) in 
Faulkbourne Parish Hall (where Galpin was vicar from 1921-33). 

Many of Galpin’s instruments were transferred to the Boston 
Museum in 1916 and I have not traced any concert programmes from 
the post-Hatfield period in which old instruments were used. Parochial 
records in Witham and Faulkbourne are scanty and in spite of much 
investigation I have been unable to find any details comparable to 
those which survive in the Hatfield parish chronicles. There is, how- 
ever, a detailed account® of a play performed at Beeleigh Abbey, near 
Maldon (now the home of Mr Foyle, the founder of the bookshop), 
for which Galpin provided the ‘period’ music. 

Beeleigh Abbey boasts a Snetzler organ ‘used by Handel’ and 
Galpin used it to accompany the ‘Golden Sequence’ at the opening 
of the play (or rather pageant) on the theme ‘St Roger his Ring’. 
During its course, “Sumer is icumen in’ was played on rebec, recorder 
and citole with the drone (or ‘humstrum’) in the bass. Mrs Galpin 
later sang a pastorelle by Thibaut of Navarre, ‘L’autrier par la matinée’ 
to the citole (i.e. cittern). Mr Thomas, the then owner of the Abbey, 
sang the carol ‘Caput apri defero’ and the play-pageant closed with a 
dance “The Raye’ from a thirteenth-century manuscript in the Bodleian, 
‘the tymbyr or tambourine marking the rhythm’. 

Most of the contemporary (pre-1914) comment on Canon Galpin’s 
music-making activities in the Essex countryside was amusingly 
patronizing. Certainly he was, as Geoffrey Rendall has stressed, ‘first 
and foremost a faithful and much loved parish priest’. But surely he 
loved and wanted others to love music for its own sake, not necessarily 
for ‘the excellent moral influence which music, as he has always 
firmly believed, exercises over young people’ (Musical Times, August 
1906, p. 528). Nineteenth-century utilitarianism also has a good 
innings in this same (excellently informed) article: “The vicar realizes 
that from a purely musical point of view his efforts may never be 
successful, but the fact that through the winter months his parishioners 
are trying to perfect themselves in some classical composition and 
moulding their rougher natures to musical expression must, we believe, 
be useful and beneficial.’ Whatever the motives behind all his stimu- 
lating music-making, Canon Galpin would certainly have welcomed 
the increasingly useful work of such bodies as the Rural Music Schools 
in the countryside, though with increasing efficiency and higher 
standards it does not seem that leadership of the calibre that he gave to 
his Essex parishes is necessarily increasing. 
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NOTES 


1 For help in preparing this study I am greatly indebted to Mr C. J. Galpin, 
Mrs Ursula Willis, Mr Etic Halfpenny, Mr Marshall Johnson and the Rev C. 
Winsland, the present Vicar of Hatfield Broad Oak. 

* Geoffrey Rendall: “F.W.G. 1858-1945’, Galpin Society Journal, 1948, p. 5. 

* Cf. F. W. Galpin: Old English Instruments of Music (1910), p. 230: ‘the 
writer's example dates from the early 17th century and was still employed to 
accompany a village choir in Germany during the last century . . . it is capable 
of sustaining a large number of voices’. 

* Cf. ‘The Rev. F. W. Galpin’s Musical Instruments’, Musical Times, August 
1906, p. 528. 

> Rendall, op. cit., p. 4. 

® Essex Review, 1921, p. 74 ff. 
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ROBERT STEVENSON 


Ancient Peruvian Instruments 


I; variety of instrumental types and skilful fabrication sufficiently 


index their musical culture, then such early Peruvian peoples as the 
Nazca, Mochica, and Chimt outstripped any of the aboriginal groups 
in Mexico or Central America. The Aztecs characteristically chose the 
heavy, earthbound huehuetl and the two-pronged teponaztli for their 
favourite instruments. Melodic urges so little controlled their musical 
thinking that even their tlapitzalli—the bone flutes with which Monte- 
zuma regaled himself when he ate\—more often survive without than 
with fingerholes.? But as early as the Paracas horizon in Peru (beginning 
of the Christian era) bone flutes with unequally spaced holes and 
syrinxes (antaras) of six pipes in three pairs enter the bottle-shaped tombs 
of a people whose otherworld sounded with melody, and not just the 
beat of a log drum or the rhythmic tremolo of atwo-keyed xylophone. 

From Paracas Necropolis graves (c. 400 A.D.), located on one of the 
world’s bleakest desert peninsulas, Jorge C. Muelle—director of the 
Peruvian Museo Nacional de Antropologia y Arqueologia—even took 
a ‘mummy’ bundled with some twenty-two pelican ulnae and llama 
tibiae.’ In three llamas and two pelicans, fingerholes have been drilled. 
The others have been prepared for drilling. The mummy itself may 
therefore well be the remains of an American musicarius who expected 
to continue piercing fingerholes in the next world. 

When the hole of a bone flute has been corrected by being partly 
refilled, or filled and another drilled in its place,® as in specimens both 
at the National Museum and in the private collection of Arturo 
Jiménez Borja at Lima, the maker obviously sought a predetermined 
sound. But far more decisive in proving pitch intention are thenumerous 
syrinxes which survive from the Peruvian archaeological past. Today in 
Lima, both the San Marcos University Museum (Samudio 660)® and 
the National Museum house collections of Nazca antaras fashioned well 
before Alfred ruled England. Because the pitch which each tube now 
sounds differs in no wise from that which sounded when Nazca lips 
first touched it more than a millenium ago, the gamuts of these clay 
antaras can be taken with no more trouble than it costs to blow them.* 


* A Peruvian antara and three bone flutes from the Ethnological Collection 
of the British Museum are shown in Plate VII, facing p. 96. 
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SYRINXES (ANTARAS) 


Raoul and Marguerite d’Harcourt in their classic text, La musique des 
Incas et ses survivances, Il, showed in Plates 16, 17, and 19, six such 
Nazca syrinxes. They specified the pitch systems of 1, 3, 4, and 5 as: 
xad' gab’ fabbd'e fifa’ bd’ f"; 
fi ab bd” a” bY and ch ft ac’ d' f' respec- 
tively. They conceded that the pitches of the last strayed quarter-tones 
away, except for the note c’. Because Andean players today often blow 
five-note melodies, the d’Harcourts had already committed themselves 
to a pentatonic thesis. The evidence of the only surviving pre-Hispanic 
instruments the pitch of which cannot have changed—these very clay 
antaras—uncomfortably conflicts with any such neat hypothesis.” Even 
if the original players blew only selected notes from any given series, the 
rest of the tubes cannot be dismissed as mere makers’ errors. As Muelle 
was later to show (Revista del Museo Nacional, VIII, 1, 1939, p. 137), 
the tubes in Nazca antaras were individually rolled round moulds. 
After the tubes were each individually fashioned, their makers as- 
sembled them in a finished instrument consisting of from three to 
fifteen tubes. Laid out in a graded row, they were cemented with 
clay fillings. Faulty tubes, or pipes sounding undesired pitches, need 
never have entered any assembled antara. If any archaeological instru- 
ment sounding fixed pitches should reflect a maker’s intention, then 
it is a Nazca syrinx. What is more, the d’Harcourts’ third Nazca antara 
exactly duplicates the pitch-series of the second, but an octave higher. 
No two instruments sounding the same series of ten pitches—but at 
an octave’s distance—can have been fashioned haphazardly. 

The d’Harcourts chose therefore to say as little as possible concerning 
the pitch-system of the Nazca clay antaras.® A decade later, however, 
a Peruvian, Mariano Béjar Pacheco, returned to them with an article 
in El Comercio (Lima) for July 28, 1935, “‘Deducciones del sistema 
musical de la cultura nazca.’ After examining a representative half- 
dozen, he showed that semitones entered the pitch series of every 
Nazca antara which he sounded at the National Museum (instruments 
numbered 3/6763, 3/6774, 3/6775, 3/6790, 3/6791, 3/6792). He also 
discovered that enharmonic intervals cropped up between adjacent 
tubes. Leaving the d’Harcourts with their pentatonic article of faith 
if they still wished to believe it, he contended that if really pentatonic, 
Inca music then had become decadent just as post-classical Greek music 
by loss of the enharmonic genus. Following in Béjar Pacheco’s wake, 
the distinguished Belgian-born André Sas studied twenty-eight antaras 
culled from the same collection in a conscientious ‘Ensayo sobre la 
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musica nazca’. His article—published twice, first in the Boletin Latino 
Americano de Misica, IV/4 (October 1938), and later in the Revista del 
Museo Nacional, VIII, 1 (1939)—should have dissipated all remaining 
doubt concerning the vaunted pentatonic series. Far from being usual 
in these archaeological instruments, he showed it to be quite rare—at 
least in pure form. Then again, only ten among the twenty-eight 
antaras submitted for his examination blew a series capable of being 
expressed in Western notation without plus or minus signs to show 
appreciable divergences from written pitches. 

More recently, still other antaras from both Pisco and Nazca valleys 
have been added to the National Museum collection. As in those 
examined by Sas, tubes are sometimes broken or fissured. The larger 
instruments are those which have been the most often cracked; and 
even in the smaller antaras, the tubes which should utter the deepest 
notes are the ones most frequently broken off. To facilitate comparison 
by presenting our findings in the same way that Sas gave his, we show 
in conventional notation the pitches of the two dozen antaras submitted 
for our inspection during October and November of 1958; x, y and z 
mark the presence of broken or cracked tubes (p. 21). 

None of the National Museum antaras submitted for Sas’s now 
twenty-year-old study or for my more recent examination, runs to 
nine tubes. Only one in his survey consists of eight, and none in mine. 
The eight-tubed example (35/1684) in his survey differs moreover 
from all the others in being the only antara the pipes of which make a 
stairway of equally-sized steps. In still other respects it reveals primitive 
workmanship: the individual tubes were not rolled separately in 
advance—they bend slightly, but not after any set plan; and no glaze 
has been applied to the exterior. This eight-tubed antara can therefore 
be dismissed as a primitive piece or the work of an isolated craftsman. 

Of the two dozen in my survey, nineteen have from ten to thirteen 
tubes. Sas’s set included in addition a pair of fourteen-tube antaras 
(32/415 and 32/417), the second of which carries ‘etchings’ of four 
striped tunny fish beneath the tubes. The lowest tube—sounding e— 
reaches 46 cm. For the rest of the ten- to fourteen-tubers in his survey, 
the only ‘decoration’ is an occasional geometric pattern glazed on the 
clay surface. The same holds true of my ten- to thirteen-tubers. These 
larger antaras were meant to be played, not to be looked at or used as 
amulets. 

Those with from three to seven tubes tell a different story. Of the 
five three- to seven-tubers entering my survey, antara 3/6783 came 
from Pisco. Since the other four make a family with it, all these lesser 
antaras will hereafter be called ‘Pisco’. They differ from ‘Nazca’ ten- 
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to fourteen-tubers in such crucial respects as the following: (1) design 
of the tube proper; (2) shape of the blow-holes; (3) distances between 
adjacent tubes; (4) type of glaze applied to the exterior; (5) insertion 
of string-holes. The one ‘Pisco’ antara with the fewest tubes happens 
to be also the only National Museum instrument with human features 
shaped and painted on the clay. The lowest of ite three tubes has been 
painted with a tan face, red mouth, and black eyes looking away from 
the higher tubes. 

All ‘Pisco’ tubes in my survey flare from a thinner cylinder in the 
bottom half of the pipe to a fatter cylinder in the top half. Moreover, 
the blow-holes are round or nearly so, and are equally spaced and of 
the same size. ‘Nazca’ ten- to fourteen-tubers, on the other hand, show 
egg-shaped blow-holes that are by no means equally spaced.® The 
lowest pipes not only have larger diameters, but also more space left 
between them than between higher pipes. “Nazca’ tubes continue the 
same bore from top to bottom, except for the narrowing in the last 
five millimeters to the ellipsoidal blow-hole. ‘Nazca’ antaras character- 
istically show a rich, firebrick red glaze, ‘Pisco’ a more lustrous but 
also a blacker glaze. None of the ‘Nazca’ ten- to fourteen-tubers has 
been bored for a string-hole. All the ‘Pisco’ syrinxes show small holes 
between pipes, through which no doubt twine to carry them was 
passed. The tone quality of ‘Pisco’ tubes tends to be shriller—perhaps 
because these were primarily signalling instruments. Also they seem 
to speak more easily; to play the ‘Nazca’ antaras calls for a steady stream 
of air directed more precisely, though for his reward the player produces 
a more delicate and retreating sound. 

The doublets which keep intruding both in Sas’s survey and in mine 
(his ‘Ensayo’ listed three pairs, my survey includes five twins) appear 
all the more remarkable if the scattering of the excavations that yielded 
these antaras is remembered. When native Quechua-speaking players 
have been handed the Museum clay instruments to play, not only have 
they at once made pipes speak that European lips blew in vain, but also 
their first instinct has always been (in my observation) to pick out the 
antaras that make pairs and hold them together while blowing. It is 
of course a recognized fact that all over the highlands of modern Peru 
and Bolivia the double-row syrinx is the instrument of the indigenes, 
not the single-row. The d’Harcourts, after various conjectures, could 
think of no better reason for this insistence on double-row panpipes 
than a greater strength and solidity gained by tying a double row.” If 
this be the true reason, it operated as long as the Huari-Tiahuanaco 
horizon (c. 1200). Just outside Lima at the Huallamarca gravesite in 
San Isidro, a geminated set of closed-tube cane panpipes recently came 
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to light; the dozen pipes divide into two complementary sets of six 
pipes tied with cotton multiwound string, and Arturo Jiménez Borja, 
who now guards them in his private collection, blew first one side and 
then the other to produce out-of-tune hexachords." But the clay 
antaras needed none of the strength imparted by tying a double row 
of canes. Why then do so many still surviving clay antaras reveal 
themselves as twins? Was it because of the Andean aborigines’ well- 
known belief that mana resided in twins as such? Such pairs as 1/1118 = 
1/1119, 1/1130=1/1133, 1/1134=1/1135, and 3/6791=3/6808 even 
duplicate exterior marks. With one pair it will be a characteristic red 
band surrounding the antara at the tip of the third lowest pipe, dividing 
the lower tan glaze from the upper blackish-brown (1/1130=1/1133).!2 
With another, it will be alternate bands of dainty red and black crows’ 
feet over a light background (3/6791 =3/6808). 

Whatever else their gemination indicates, at least these twins prove 
that their designers knew how to re-enact predetermined pitches. 
Haphazard though any given series may seem to us, the makers never 
allowed a wider interval than a perfect fourth to intervene between 
adjacent pipes. When a fourth does enter a series, it comes as a rule 
near the bottom; it never appears between pipes in the upper half. This 
is the more remarkable because a much wider difference in pipe lengths 
must intervene between low pipes than between high to produce so 
large an interval as a fourth. 

In antaras 1/1130, 1/1133, 1/1134, 1/1135, 3/6809, 1/6777, 3/6806, 
and 3/6785 of the twenty-four submitted for my inspection, intervals 
distinctly smaller than a minor second creep into the series somewhere 
between adjacent pipes. Where such microtones insinuate themselves, 
they always do so near the top. These fine pitch distinctions near the 
top of a series must obviously have cost the maker some pains; just as 
it is easier to fret microtones near the pegbox than the bridge, so such 
fine distinctions would have taxed the antara maker less at the bottom 
of his series than at the top. A microtone crops up not only in a third 
of the instruments in my survey, but also in a fourth of the syrinxes 
studied by Sas two decades ago.’ In both surveys, all the instruments 
yielding a microtone between adjacent pipes are ‘Nazca’-type antaras 
(not ‘Pisco’) of eleven or more tubes. That only once in each antara 
does such a microtone occur shows that the makers worked according 
to some plan. 

Until tonometric analyses in cents can be calculated, further general- 
izations concerning ‘Nazca’ pitch-series must be foregone.!> But since 
nearly every leading museum began to acquire Nazca artifacts after 
Max Uhle first opened their tombs in 1901, enough antaras are now 
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spread around the world to challenge a united effort at breaking their 
musical code. Curt Sachs has of course warned against confusing pitch 
series with scale.1* Even so, there must somehow be meaning in such 
a series as 3/6785 yields, pipes 3 and 8 (counted from the bottom) 
sounding a perfect octave, but 3 and 7 ever so slightly flat an octave. 
If we can never again hear the music which the Nazca dead hoped 
to continue playing on these antaras in the after-life, at least we can 
predispose ourselves to a more sympathetic understanding of the pitch 
distinctions which they attempted by studying the sound distinctions 
which were made in the aboriginal spoken languages at the moment 
the Spaniards arrived. Bertonio, when making his classic dictionary 
of the Aymara tongue (1612), was thrown back on such factitious 
letters as cc, chh, cch, cqu, ghu, pp, and tt for sounds that were not counter- 
parted in Romance languages. On the other hand, while distinguishing 
between t and ft, c and cc, the Aymara Indian pronounced e and i so 
indifferently, as well as o and u, that the same lexicographer struggled 
to decide whether so common an instrument as the flute should be 
spelled pincollo or pincullu, and the cane variety as quenaquena or quina- 
quina. The Titicaca-region Indians gave these vowels so ambivalent 
a sound that in despair he allowed both spellings to invade the same 
dictionary.17 Quechua, the official empire tongue, knew important 
distinctions between q and qq while lacking b, d, f, and some other 
consonantal sounds. By analogy, the clay antara makers may have 
infinitely busied themselves with microtonic pitch distinctions which 
elude us while remaining quite oblivious to other differences that 
European ears both at the Conquest and now consider fundamental. 


In addition to the evidence of museum instruments, iconographic 
testimony can be taken to establish the wide popularity of the antara, 
the diverse shapes it took at various horizons, and the characteristic 
methods of playing it. Mochica ceramics from the north coast abound 
in lifelike painted scenes. The d’Harcourts reproduced a Mochica 
pottery scene. Two antara players face each other, apparently dancing.1® 
A piece of string connects their six-tubed antaras. Here at least survives 
evidence indicating that twin instruments were played simultaneously 
by facing players. Jiménez Borja in his masterful Instrumentos Musicales 
del Perit (1951) shows (at p. 115) a photograph of a Mochica stirrup 
vase. The squatting player blows a six-tubed antara. He grasps the 
ends of the two lower tubes with his right hand and drapes the fingers 
of his left over the top four. Jiménez Borja’s private collection includes 
a Mochica whistle, the top of which has been ornamented with the 
moulded figurine of an erect antara blower. A feline motif centres his 
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diadem. His syrinx, like nearly all those in representational art, has 
six pipes of graded size. But in this case the clay artist makes the 
geminated pipes appear to be lying horizontally, rather than in facing 
couplets. This particular whistle effigy served as model for the huge cast 
flanking the left entrance to the Nazca Hall in the National Museum. 

Antaras of less than six tubes were sometimes played in drum-and- 
fife fashion, at least in the twilight of southern coast culture before the 
Inca conquest (Ica period). The player in the Ica pottery piece at the 
National Museum holds a four-tubed syrinx in his left hand while 
beating a cylindrical drum with the other.!® In a companion Nazca 
piece, a player who must have been a juggler presses a five-tubed 
antara to his mouth with his right hand.?° His left grasps a trumpet 
and a rattle; and beside his left knee lies a small barrel drum ready to 
beat with the rattle, the trumpet, or his free hand if ever he puts these 
two down. 

At whichever the cultural horizon, only men played the antara (and, 
for that matter, the sexually symbolic vertical flute). As a rule, antaras 
seem to have been laid beside the dead in good condition, ready to 
play. But at Huallamarca some broken clay antaras recently were dug 
up that show every sign of having been shattered before being cast 
over the dead. These sherds form part of the Jiménez Borja collection, 
which has in recent years taken second place only to the National 
Museum insofar as instruments are concerned. They proceed from a 


late Tiahuanaco site. 
BONE FLUTES 


Bone flutes, unlike antaras, cannot be summoned as witnesses to 
ancient Peruvian musical systems. But they do nonetheless testify to 
a consuming interest in pitched instruments as early as the Chavin 
horizon. The Chavin period retreats, of course, at least beyond 400 B.c. 
and probably begins as early as 850.21 The National Museum’s Gotush 
Ilama-bone flute taken during 1941 excavations at a Chavin site 
reaches 13:2 cm. Already an end-notched flute, the first fingerhole 
has been pierced at 6 cm. from the playing end, the second at 7-9, the 
third at 9:8. Equal distances therefore intervene between the three 
fingerholes. But a Paracas pelican ulna flute at the same museum 
already shows unequal spacing of the five fingerholes. So also does a 
puma-bone flute (No. 39, 14) of 13-5 cm. From the notched playing 
end of the puma flute the hole distances read respectively 3:2, 5-0, 6:9, 
8-9, and 11-7 cm. An experienced Quechua player employed at the 
National Museum—Filomeno Limaco Lloclla (born in Cangallo 
province, Ayacucho department)—was able to extract the following 
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approximate sounds from llama and puma flutes: d’” e’” +; 
Because the pelican flute lacks an end 
notch, he could not make it speak. By ‘whistling’ into the llama bone 
he could shift the four-note series to begin on approximately b” or c”’. 
He was also able to introduce between notes in both the llama and the 
puma series some of the characteristic glissandos that native quena 
players today so highly favour. 

The National Museum’s deer-bone flute from Paracas boasts a 
proximal cup that reaches the exaggerated length of 3:2 cm. in an 
instrument only 17 cm. from blowing to sounding end. A pair of 
horizontally-placed eyes a centimetre apart have been drilled 1 cm. 
below the ‘notch’. The Chavin and Paracas flutes end with semicircular 
notches. Nazca bone flutes, on the other hand, already begin to end 
with rectangular notches, the shape that was to become universal after 
1532.2 As a rule, the archaeological notches have been delicately 
incised. The deer flute alone among the Paracas horizon instruments 
has been heavily wound with cordage at the distal end. Still today, 
indigenous players often wind their quenas with coils of thread— 
especially at the sounding end. They do so to prevent air from leaking 
through cracks. With the slightest fissure, a bone, clay, or cane tube 
can scarcely be made to speak. 

During the Chimt period, the last before the Incas subjugated the 
north coast, cross-flutes came into vogue. Decisive evidence can be 
taken not only from the recovered flutes but also from the clay effigies 
astride Chimt stirrup jars. Such a jar in the Trujillo University museum 
collection—reproduced in Jiménez Borja’s Instrumentos Musicales 
(p. 138)—is mounted by a sitting player who blows a cross-flute. He 
fingers it with his right hand while holding it to his mouth with the 
left. In Jiménez Borja’s private collection, a pair of figures stand atop 
another such jar; one blows a transverse flute, the other beats a drum.” 

The emphasis on museum clay and bone specimens of course belies 
the past; doubtless cane flutes like cane antaras vastly outnumbered 
the others in any given period. But at least the museum flutes can be 
marshalled to prove that ancient Peruvian instrument makers moved 
forward from Chavin with three equidistant holes to Paracas Necro- 
polis and Nazca with five unequally spaced fingerholes, from Paracas 
round notches to Nazca rectangular, from Chavin vertical to Chimu 
transverse flutes. 


TRUMPETS 


Though ample evidence for metal trumpets can be taken from the 
chronicles of the conquest, those which enter museum collections are 
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most often of clay or conch. Conch trumpets, with their penetrating 
and awe-inspiring blasts, came into use at least as early as the Chavin. 
While the field for an airbase was being cleared a quarter-century ago 
at Chiclayo (mouth of the Lambayeque River) a conch trumpet 
incised with a Chavin deity himself blowing a conch came to light. 
Now in the private collection of Dr Abraham Pickman,™ this shell 
trumpet measures 23 cm. in length. The top is pierced with blow-hole, 
the bottom spiral with a small aperture through which to pass a carrying 
string. Still a favourite with the Incas in 1532, the large conch trumpet 
had therefore enjoyed a privileged position in aboriginal cults for 
some two millenia before the Spanish conquest. Every culture thus 
far unearthed testifies to its dominant role. 

Perhaps because strombus galeatus does not flourish in the Peruvian 
coastal waters and has to be imported from so great a distance as the 
Isthmus of Panama, the Mochica instrument makers fell back on clay 
imitations of the large conch. The National Museum at Lima owns 
some half-dozen of them, their usual length running between 16 and 
17 cm. Sometimes the clay even imitates the shell edge (35/86). The 
mouthpiece always comes at the apex, and in 35/86—an instrument 
sounding an awesome d’—has been painted red while the rest is glazed 
a light tan. Clay conch 1/2623—moulded with a carrying-hole at the 
base and originally covered with tan paint—blows a sonorous d'$+. 
Clay conch 1/2626, a small undecorated trumpet, blows a piercing g’#. 
Powerful and sinister demons capable of wreaking havoc on one’s 
enemies took up their abode inside conch trumpets. Mochica ceramics 
at the National Museum attest the ever more horrific shapes which 
Mochica pottery painters were willing to believe lurked inside such 
trumpets. The earliest demon has merely a shell for his back, six teeth, 
and two tusks, but a more developed type boasts a vicious tail, a 
razor back, two pairs of tusks and fangs, and many more teeth besides.?5 

Clay trumpets, aside from conch imitations, came also in ‘vertical’ 
(straight, end-blown) and coiled forms. The National Museum owns 
a pair of verticals from Pucara, the earliest known culture-site between 
Cuzco and Lake Titicaca. Though perhaps even earlier than the 
Mochica clay conches, the Pucara tubulars are the more elaborately 
decorated. From each, a feline juts out at one side of the bell in bas- 
relief, while a loop matches the head at the opposite side. Six stylized 
human heads rim the bell, their faces so turned that the three in each 
semicircle look towards the feline deity, whose bulbous eyes peer 
above a mouthful of exposed teeth. The tube of 39/30 extends to 
26-7 cm., the ornamentation beginning 17 cm. from the blowing 
end. The large proximal diameter, 1-5 cm., suggests that some sort of 
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mouthpiece was fitted in;?¢ the blowing end has in any event been 
painted maroon to distinguish it from the glossy black, red, and white 
used in ornamenting the bell end (diameter, 7-4 cm.). 

Clay verticals break much more readily than coiled, and the Mochica 
trumpet bells 1/2738 and 1/2743 at the National Museum may belong 
to fractured specimens. Each flares into a gaping feline head, 1/2743 
with vicious teeth. Mochica coiled trumpets flare into bells that some- 
times protrude horizontally from the player (1/2740), sometimes 
straight up (1/2741), sometimes at an oblique angle (1/2735), and some- 
times down (1/2739). One diademed figure decorating a bell (1/2739) 
beats a drum, while on another bell (1/2740) the diademed deity holds 
rattles or cymbals. The tubes in the first three of these coiled trumpets 
reach approximately 59, 36, and 58 cm., but the coils bring their 
horizontal extension down to only 29, 14, and 30 cm. The cupped 
mouthpieces issue into 0-4 or 0°5 cm. air-columns, but the bells flare 
to diameters of from 6-8 cm. Though, like the clay conches, the coiled 
trumpets blow notes just above c’, their tone more resembles that of 
the modern cornet—in contrast with the noble ‘trombone’ sound of 
the conch trumpets. Both mouthpiece and bell of the one Recuay clay 
trumpet of c. A.D. 500 in the National collection (1/852) have unfor- 
tunately broken off. But even so the tube length of what is left extends 
to no less than 97 cm.—starting with an 0.5 cm. bore. Its WWW 
geometrical black bands over a bright tan glaze at once suggest alien 
provenance. The tube has been carried out horizontally, then bent 
back in the curvature of a bow, then again brought forward horizon- 
tally. Still another distinctive type of coil characterizes Mochica 
trumpet 1/2744.27 The tube winds three times around the top of a 
chicha bowl in snake-like coils. 

A Mochica whistle in Jiménez Borja’s collection very graphically 
winds about in three coils dabbed with red. The snake grasps a rodent 
in his mouth, ready to swallow him. Numerous other graphic shapes, 
animal and human, ornament the dozen or so Mochica whistles in the 
same collection. Many of the figurines were doubtless cast from moulds. 
No ancient Peruvian culture has bequeathed us a richer repertory of 
bizarrely and excitingly decorated instruments. 


II 


The Spaniards entering Peru discovered certain instrumental types, 
such as trumpets of deers’ and dogs’ skulls, for which no peninsular 
cognates were known. They also found the Indians themselves speaking 
numerous local languages—often with different names for the same 
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instruments. The Inca official tongue, imposed with the same authority 
as Latin throughout the Roman Empire, was of course Quechua. But 
Aymara occupied a place analogous to Greek. Poma de Ayala names 
two other tongues that were still widely spoken as late as 1615: Mochica 
and Puquina.?® 

Spanish lexicographers who were active about that date ignored all 
but Quechua and Aymara. Even so, modern organologists have 
frequently been trapped into confusing names of instruments in the 
two languages and even into supposing that different names always 
meant different instruments. True, some names did carry over from 
language to language. The best dictionaries of these two tongues were 
published in 1608 at Lima for Quechua (Diego Gonzalez Holguin?®), 
and in 1612 at Juli on the edge of Lake Titicaca for Aymara (Ludovico 
Bertonio). In both tongues, huancar (Q.)=huancara (A.) meant ‘drum’, 
qquepa (Q.)=ghuepa (A.) meant ‘trumpet’, and pincullu=pincollo meant 
‘flute’. But for antara in Quechua, the Aymara knew two terms: sico 
for small size and ayarichi for large. The Aymara also distinguished 
between bone flute (cchaca pincollo) and cane flute. The cane variety 
they called quenaquena or quinaquina, meaning ‘full of holes’. They also 
knew it as tupa pincollo. Bertonio himself forbids our supposing that 
quenaquena can mean a double-flute when on pp. 284 and 288 of his 
Segunda Parte del Vocabulario he twice declares that quena quena, ppia 
ppia, and lutu lutu mean anything of stone or any other material, full 
of holes (‘piedra o qualquiera otra cosa muy agugereada’). On p. 243 
of his Primera Parte and p. 289 of his Segunda Parte he repeats Flauta de 
catia: Quenaquena; Qenaquena [sic] pincollo: Flauta de cata. The Quechua 
dictionaries not only of Gonzdlez Holguin but also of Juan Martinez 
de Ormachea (1604), Diego Torres Rubio (1619), Juan Roxo Mexia 
y Océn (1648), and Esteban Sancho de Melgar (1691) unite in ignoring 
quena or quenaquena.®° Poma de Ayala, who in his Nueva Corédnica y 
Buen Gobierno drew pictures of numerous native instruments and 
listed some ten still commonly used c. 1615, and later Cobo in his 
Historia del Nuevo Mundo (1653), are in point of fact the first chroniclers 
to mention the quenaquena by its Aymara name. Modern Peruvianists 
who give the end-notch flute this name*! avail themselves of an Aymara 
term not found in classical Quechua dictionaries, nor for that matter 
in sixteenth-century Spanish literature dealing with the Incas. 

Anyone who has made much use of the dictionaries soon comes to 
recognize them as the organologist’s best friends. They not only enable 
us to distinguish Cobo’s zacapa=saccapa as Aymara for leg-rattles of 
maichil, his churu as Quechua for snail as well as conch shell, and his 
chanrara as Quechua for copper and silver jingles, but they also point 
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to Poma de Ayala’s pomatinya (poma-+ttinya) as a drum stretched with 
puma skin, his pipo as made of large canes, his catauri as a rattle simu- 
lating the snake, and his chiuca as fashioned of a piebald animal’s skull. 
The dictionaries go further. They reveal that for the Aymara, a 
‘musician’ in the general sense was a pincollori (player of the pincollo) 
‘because ordinarily a musician plays it’; but for the Quechua he was the 
one who knew how to make a taqui (‘dance-song’) or had memorized 
great numbers of them. “Music’ in its European sense became ‘all kinds 
of sweetened made-up taquis’ in Quechua; plainsong became ‘any 
kind of taught song’ and canto de érgano ‘sweetened orderly song’. 
These and other translations into Quechua suggest that the native vocal 
as well as instrumental music sounded harsh and astringent to Spanish 
ears.52 Since the Quechua had no native word for such a European 
sound as that of a campana (bell), in order to translate it the lexico- 
graphers had to fall back on huaccan, which meant ‘the sound of all 
kinds of animals’, or else to use their own word.®3 

If the flute fascinated the Aymara, the drum galvanized the Quechua. 
All kinds of compounds were made of huancar, Quechua for ‘drum’. 
A pot-belly was a huancarmanani. A giddy, foolish woman was a 
huancar huayiiu. A braggart or person with a coarse voice was a huancar 
hina cuncca. To curse a person (‘may you swell up and die’) was huancar- 
manay. To force food on the satiated was huancaraypascam. So largely 
did the drum idea loom that when the Spaniards introduced their 
guitarra and vihuela the Quechua called them ttinya, the same word 
which they applied to any hand-drum. The Quechua and Aymara 
dictionaries have only to be compared with a classic Nahuatl dictionary 
like Alonso de Molina’s Arte de la Lengua Mexicana (Mexico City; 
Antonio de Espinosa, 1571) to convince us that musical instruments of 
all kinds enjoyed a far more prominent role in Inca than in Aztec life, 
that they came in much more subtly varied shapes and sizes, and that 
many more metaphors taken from instruments entered Quechua and 
Aymara speech to attest their importance in daily life. 

Just as the dictionaries tell their tale, so even more convincingly do 
the fables handed down from the pre-Conquest past, the memories of 
religious rites before the Spaniards stopped them, and the pictures 
drawn in an illustrated chronicle of aboriginal life like that of Poma 
de Ayala. A chain of literary allusions could begin with Oviedo’s 
account of the first ship that ventured across the equator into Peruvian 
waters.*4 Bartolomé Ruiz, who captained it, met a balsa raft with 
sails—the first Indian craft seen by the Spaniards anywhere in the New 
World that could travel ocean distances. It was on its way to trade for 
the large conches that the Incas preferred above all others for their 
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war trumpets; to obtain them, says Oviedo, they were glad to trade 
‘todo el oro é plata é ropas que traen’ (all the gold, silver, and raiment 
that they carried). But since space cannot be given to an exhaustive list 
of allusions we must forego a chronological catalogue and confine 
ourselves to only a few of the more suggestive. They will be grouped 
under instruments in the same order chosen for the preceding discussion 


of archaeological specimens. 


A fable having to do with the antara that persisted in mid-coastal 
folklore until at least the beginning of the seventeenth century, at 
which time Francisco de Avila collected it for his ‘Idolatrias de los 
Indios de Huarocheri’,?* runs as follows. In the remote past, Pariacaca 
lived in one of five big egg-shaped mounds on the coast. He instructed 
his hero son Huathiacuri how to cure a local chieftain by killing a two- 
headed toad under his grinding stone and a pair of serpents in his roof. 
For a price the chieftain had to pay Huathiacuri—who travelled in 
poor and shabby disguise—his beautiful daughter. A family connection 
with this patently upstart medicine man so annoyed the brother-in-law 
of the daughter that he challenged Huathiacuri to a musical contest. 
Then Pariacaca, to ensure his son’s victory, told him how to find a 
magic antara and drum: when he met a fox and a skunk who had 
stopped to feast on a dead guanaco, they would run away, the fox 
leaving his antara, the skunk her drum. With these he would be certain 
to win. The brother-in-law assembled two hundred women to shake 
their small drums, and also numerous men to help him play the antara, 
yet Huathiacuri defeated them all and furthermore drank as much 
chicha beer as two hundred guests. Huathiacuri was later on joined in 
his exploits by five falcons who flew out of the five egg-shaped mounds 
and then turned to men. This fable like others of its class emphasizes 
the fact that men played antaras and pincollos, but not women, while 
both sexes beat drums. Skilful playing of the antara was considered 
the ultimate test and the measure of a hero. 

Both Cristébal de Molina of Cuzco (1575) and Bernabé Cobo (1653) 
describe the August festival of citua®* during which the Incas gave 
thanks for the past year without having succumbed to sicknesses, and 
also purified Cuzco for the year to come. At the height of the fiesta 
they devoted a whole day to banqueting and singing an haravi>’ in 
honour of the Sun. For this occasion they donned long red smocks 
reaching to their feet, wore special diadems called pilco casa, and played 
cane syrinxes, ‘making with them music of the type called tica tica’. On 
this day the mummies of the ancestors were brought out into the Great 
Square to be venerated and to enjoy the open-air festivity. 
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Poma de Ayala (c. 1615) shows on p. 322 of his illustrated chronicle 
a dance-scene in which four Antisuyos (indigenes living north and 
east of Cuzco) perform the [h]uarmi auca.*8 In this dance ‘all the men 
dress up as women’, thus paying tribute to the Amazons of the selva.39 
His picture shows both sexes nude to the waist and barefooted. Even 
so, only the men wear strung maichil rattles around their ankles and 
a man plays the six-tubed antara. The participants cross hands as they 
dance.*° For other instruments accompanying this taqui, Poma de Ayala 
mentions a pipo, which he classes as a flute; and a drum played by a 
man who sings above its beat in praise of the Amazons of Chihuanay. 
The men dancers meantime ejaculate ‘caya’ ‘cayaya’ in this rhythm: 
£3 £31 to which the women reply with the 
same syllables. 

Wherever native festivals occur, Poma de Ayala always mentions 
the end-notched flute—whether pincollo or quenaquena (pp. 315, 319, 
323, 325, 327)—as the indispensable ‘melody’ instrument, invariably 
played by a man, never by a woman. He sees only innocent delight in 
the native dances and songs, but Arriaga, who published his well- 
informed Extirpacion de la Idolatria del Pert in 1621 held a less sanguine 
view. Poma de Ayala pleads even for those like the uauco which they 
sang to the accompaniment of deer-skull whistles or trumpets; he sees 
all these with the eyes of a Christianized hankerer after the glories of 
his own people’s past. But Arriaga contended that the very instruments 
themselves breathed the errors of aboriginal religion. His viewpoint so 
prevailed at Lima that already the Constituciones Synodales del Arcobispado 
de los Reyes enacted in 1613 advised curates serving native parishes not 
to allow any dances, songs, or taquies antiguos, which were accompanied 
by such infected instruments as the antara, deer-skull, or ‘tamborillo’.” 

Arriaga who had travelled the length and breadth of Peru ferreting 
out superstitions complained that the antaras (antari in his spelling), 
pincollos (flutes of bone and cane in his definition), the pututu (gourd 
trumpet), the trumpets made of deer- and taruga-skulls, and even 
those of copper and silver which survived from the pagan past, served 
but to summon people to fiestas at which they worshipped idols. 
What is more, he could quote by chapter and verse too many sup- 
posedly Christian celebrations at which they hid their own idols 
around some Virgin or saint. They fast and confess themselves to 
wizards before their own three principal yearly feasts. Then they all 
dance and sing and drink themselves into a stupor. The women at 
these festivals bang on their ‘tamborines’, ‘which they all own’, mean- 
while singing antiphonally. The men use such instruments as ‘succhas, 
skulls of the guanaco, and animal horns of which they always have 
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a superfluity’.“ At intervals they sing the fables of their past, invoke 
the local deity by raising their hands or turning around after a verse 
in his praise. “Their usual custom is not to pronounce his name out 
loud, but to mouth it silently between syllables. They always dress up 
in their gaudiest finery for these events, clothe themselves in vicufia 
wool, wear silver diadems and brightly-coloured feather plumes, and 
put on wide-sleeved short shirts adorned with silver bangles.’ He was 
willing to admit that many Spaniards thought all of this very attrac- 
tive, allowing themselves the delusion that the Indians simply honoured 
Christian saints in their native way. But such customs smack as much 
of superstition, he claimed, as their practice of ‘beating dogs and drums 
and crying up a din to revive the “dead” moon during a lunar eclipse’; 
or of burying rich viands, vessels, and conches with the dead to make 
their next life a happier one.*® 

Garcilaso de la Vega, as usual, paints a prettier picture. For him the 
antara invoked no diabolical rites but rather was a delicate instrument 
on which virtuosi used to perform before the Inca. Like a chest of viols, 
antaras—as he remembered them from his noble youth at Cuzco in the 
1550s—came in several voice-registers. They did not sound polyphony, 
he admits. But they did answer each other antiphonally at consonant 
intervals. Four players made a playing group. To play the antara well 
the entertainer had to practice assiduously.4* The bone and cane flute 
also needed practice. A knowledgeable performer could extract a tune 
so individual that he could call his beloved from a great distance.*” 
Each Quechua song had its own ‘proper’ tune, and a pincollo player 
spoke the individual sentiment just as powerfully with his flute as with 
his voice. The fact that Garcilaso could transcribe a Quechua song into 
European notation, and also that already during his youth a Cuzco 
choir-master had successfully added parts to an Inca paean for per- 
formance at Corpus Christi to the delight of the Indians and satisfaction 
of the Spaniards, proved that Inca music if not an Isaac was at least an 
Ishmael.** Any tune that can be notated and still remain recognizable 
when woven into a polyphonic web must obviously consist of melodic 
intervals which the European system recognizes. Inca antara as well as 
vocal music proceeded in “consonancias’. 

In contrast with the relatively small numbers gathered to make an 
antara consort before the Inca, pincollo bands reached as many as a 
hundred players. According to Poma de Ayala, the eleventh coya— 
wife of Huayna Capac (d. 1525)—assembled a band of over a hundred 
pincollori to accompany her private dancers. Drums beat out the 
rhythms. She was the first to insist that proper ‘acoustical’ surroundings 
should be found for each group of instruments. Pincollos, for instance, 
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had to be played on a recessed stone platform against a wall called 
a pincollonapata, or in one or two other special places—always 
different from those in which she listened to her female singers chant 
haravis.*® 


If the antara, pincollo and cognates served to entertain the Incas in 
peaceful hours, the conch trumpet, qquepa, found its principal use in 
battle or warrior-ceremonies. Molina of Cuzco describes the initiation 
rites for future empire-soldiers at the festival of Capac Raymi.®° Their 
ears were pierced, arms were given them, and they were scourged 
several times. After sleeping some cold distance from Cuzco, they 
arose to meet the shepherd of the sacred llama-flock, who came out to 
them ‘playing on bored conches of the kind called hayllayquepa’. They 
were whipped before sitting down some half-league outside the city 
to sing the huarita to the accompaniment of conch trumpets. This lasted 
one hour, after which they were again heavily scourged. Manco Capac, 
the first Inca, arose from Tambo hole teaching his subjects to sing this 
very taqui in honour of the Creator—but on one occasion of the year 
only—at this same ceremony. The sound of the large conch carried 
tremendous distances, especially in the mountains. After one of 
Huascar’s battles with Atahuallpa, the usurper’s two generals, Chall- 
cuchima and Quisquis, rallied their decimated forces “ten leagues from 
the place of battle, with blasts of guayllaquipas’.5 The Spaniards them- 
selves had recourse to the same large conches more than once to find 
each other in difficult terrain. Hernando de Soto, later to discover the 
Mississippi River and to govern Florida, would never have survived 
the ambuscade set for him on his way to Cuzco had not Almagro 
discovered him with repeated blasts at midnight on these same awe- 
some war conches;5* when the indigenes heard these blown, realized 
that succour had arrived and that Soto was joining with Almagro, 
they dispersed before dawn. 

In Poma de Ayala’s drawings of two trumpeters—one of an imperial 
chasqui (runner) and the other of a guard set by Atahuallpa over the 
defeated Huascar®*—both players adopt the same posture to be seen 
in Mochica clay figurines: they throw their heads back so that they 
look upwards while pressing the instrument to their mouths. Poma 
de Ayala’s chasqui holds in his right hand a gourd trumpet, the name 
of which he gives as putoto,™ and in his left hand a quipi—the knotted 
cord that served the Incas in place of writing—and a small basket. 
Huascar’s forward guard, on the other hand, blows a conch, which 
he presses to his mouth with his left hand; his right is left free to hold 
the rope that goes around Huascar’s neck and also a spear. Though 
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both trumpeters throw their heads back they thus play different 
materials with different arms. | 

Not only because of the difficulty in obtaining them but perhaps 
also for their nobler sound, conches remained always the ‘aristocratic’ 
instruments. They alone were deemed suitable sacrifices to such 
huacas as fountains and springs.°> Only conches were buried with 
chieftains. To obtain the largest specimens both Xerez (Pizarro’s 
secretary) and Oviedo agree that a brisk coastal commerce had been 
developed. Xerez’s account (as edited by Juan de SAmano), because it 
tells exactly what prizes they were willing to exchange for conches, 
dramatizes the role of the conch trumpet in Inca times as does perhaps 
no other.®* The first European ship entered Peruvian waters in Septem- 
ber of 1526. The oceanic raft which the Spanish pilot Ruiz ordered 
taken hoisted ‘as fine cotton sails as ours’.5? The merchandise, all 
of which was being offered to barter for caracoles, included ‘many 
pieces of silver and gold for personal adornment . . . crowns, diadems, 
girdles, bracelets, leg- and breast-armour, tweezers, little bells, bead 
necklaces . . . mirrors edged with silver, drinking vessels, many woollen 
and cotton shawls, and shirts . . . beautifully and richly woven in 
scarlet, crimson, blue, yellow, and all other colours, with figures of 
birds, animals, fish, and shrubs . . . some small scales like the Roman 
kind to weigh gold . . . and some emeralds and chalcedonies and other 
jewels and pieces of crystal; and all of this they carried aboard to trade 
for conches’. Because the Inca imperial colour was vermilion, the 
conches which they above all other preferred had to be not only 
outsize but the interior of the shell had to show coral or other reddish 
tints. The esteem in which the instrument itself was held carried over 
to its players. Naimlap, the earliest ruler of the northern province of 
Lambayeque whom the Indians at the time of the Conquest could still 
recall by name, entered his realm from afar with forty officials. Pita 
Cofi, the officer who headed his list, “era su trompetero 6 Tafiedor de 
unos grandes caracoles, que entre los Yndios estiman en mucho’ (was 
the trumpeter, or player of large conches, which are among the Indians 
held in great esteem).** 


In addition to the trumpets of guanuco skulls execrated by Arriaga®® 
(but gratefully remembered in a naive drawing by Poma de Ayala®), 
the skulls of dogs were turned into trumpets by at least one nation 
conquered during Pachacuti’s reign (d. 1471), namely the Huanca. 
According to Garcilaso, Huancas adored their god in a dog’s form, 
feasted on dog flesh, and ‘to show their more ardent devotion made 


of dog skulls a kind of trumpet (vna manera de bozinas) which they 
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played at their festivals and dances. They themselves considered the 
music very soothing to the ears (muy suaue a sus oydos). But in their 
wars they played it to terrorize their enemies. They said that their 
dog-god endowed it with the ability to produce contrary effects at 
one and the same time: because of their worship, it sounded well to 
them; while simultaneously it shocked their enemies and made them 

Cobo in 1653 describes a dance still current called guayayturilla, 
accompanied by dried deer antlers made into an instrument.® Both 
men and women painted their faces crimson with a gold or silver band 
stretching from ear to ear above the nose. The leader started very 
slowly, setting the tempo for the others. The popularity of this dance 
so late as the middle of the seventeenth century proves clearly enough 
that none of the bans urged by such Christianizers as Arriaga®* had 
effectually torn the Indians from their beloved antlers and skulls.* 

Silver, bronze, and copper trumpets sounded at all the principal 
shrines when the Spaniards arrived. Catequil, an idol who dared 
‘contest’ Atahuallpa’s right to supplant Huascar and for her temerity 
was later broken to pieces, enjoyed in palmier days the praise of 
‘trompetas de plata baxa y meta’.*® Tantazoro, another favourite idol, 
commanded fourteen ‘trompetas de plata y cobre’ which sounded 
bravely against the din of ‘muy hermosos atambores’ for the cele- 
bration of his rites.6* He ‘drank’ out of forty-one silver vases, and from 
his nose and ears dangled five silver crowns ‘like horseshe:'s’. When 
he left his shrine for processions about the countryside, his devotees 
protected him from the weather with seven richly worked canopies 
and fanned him with a splendidly wrought featherpiece of “diversos 
colores’. Ozorpillao, yet another idol in Huamachuco (northern high- 
lands), owned two houses stocked with vases, trumpets, drums, and 
clothing.®’ Another nine huacas in the same vicinity, already famous 
in the time of Huayna Capac (ruled 1493-1525), ‘owned’ clothing, 
trumpets, and llamas donated by this Inca and his predecessor, Topa 
Inca Yupanqui (ruled 1471-93). In general, metal trumpets seem to 
have been preferred for shrines, conch for martial events, gourd for the 


imperial post, and skull for folk festivals. 


Size so mattered in syrinxes and flutes that quite different names 
were given large and small (ayarichi and sico [A.]; pincollo and pirutu or 
piruru [Q.]).°8 It meant so much in conches that, as we have seen, 
coastal merchandise was carried afar in exchange for the largest 
specimens.®® Jt also mattered insofar as drums were concerned. The 
timber frames of the largest varied between nine and eleven feet. The 
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heads were of leather, tied with V-shaped thongs. The drummers beat 
them with their hands (but not the smaller sizes), and the sound 
carried ‘two or three leagues’. When Negroes began to be imported 
soon after the Conquest, they were surprised to find the Indians 
already using the same monster sizes which they had known in Africa, 
but ‘their own drums were not as large as those of the Indians’. The 
indigenes used these big sizes, especially in the region of Quito, to 
signal—say both Rocha’® and Vargas Machuca?4—because ‘their 
sound, like that of fotutos (=pototo, potutu), carries great distances in 
the mountains’. 

At a dance so solemn that in pre-Conquest times it could be danced 
only by members of the blood royal, the guayyaya, a huge drum 
mounted on the back of a poor male porter was beaten by a woman. 
As many as two to three hundred dancers took part. To each beat they 
would take three steps, one back and two forward, in this manner 
slowly approaching the Inca or highest official present.” While dancing 
they sang responsorially a ‘cantar’ peculiar to this “bayle’. Men and 
women threaded their way sometimes in locked arms, at others in 
single file. This was one of their few dances in which they abstained 
from jumping. 

Triumphs were celebrated with big drums, but deaths and losses 
were mourned with small. When Pachacuti (1438-71) rose to the 
defence of Cuzco he brought forth from the armoury the biggest 
drum, conches, and antaras.”* But when his father died, the principal 
widows mourned with ‘tamborcillos pequefiuelos’ (tiny, little drums) 
and “campaiiillas’ (small bells). They scourged themselves, cropped 
their hair, came out in procession bare to their waists, with ashes on 
their heads and their faces painted black. Meanwhile, to show his 
satisfaction in at last being sole ruler, Pachacuti himself armed his 
warriors with oval shields, large spears, and clubs, and had them 
march in slow procession to the sound of large drums. The other 
blood survivors blamed him for insulting the dead. 

All the chroniclers from Cieza de Leén* to Cobo” agree that drums 
were played to mourn the dead. The ‘bereaved’ went from one 
favourite haunt of the deceased to another, playing drums and flutes 
and wailing sad songs in which they rehearsed his whole life history. 
Women seem to have been the principal mourners. Since they all 
owned small, portable drums which they held aloft by an attached 
thong while beating with a bulbous mallet,”* they were always ready 
to raise a mourner’s din at any required moment. Pedro Pizarro, even 
in old age at Arequipa, still remembered how all the mourners at 
Cajamarca for Atahuallpa’s death had been women beating small 
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drums and going about from his one favourite haunt to another 
singing his life story.”’ 


The numbers four and eight fascinated the Inca. The highest yearly 
feast, that of Capac Raymi, closed with Ilama-sacrifices by four old 
men to the accompaniment of four drums of the Sun so large that each 
could be played by four chieftains. Dressed in vermilion smocks which 
trailed to their feet, the four beaters at each of the four drums went 
masked in puma skins fitted with vicious false teeth and golden claws.78 
To frighten their enemies the rebels after Pachacuti’s death hung up 
eight drums on four wooden poles.”® Inca Roca, to ensure his infant 
son a victorious life, ordained at his birth a great feast sung to the 
accompaniment of eight large drums.®°. 

Vermilion, the Inca colour,®*! reappeared frequently on their cult 
drums. The first Augustinian missionaries (arrived 1551) found the 
native priests and diviners ‘beating drums covered with blood’.®? They 
came out shaking bags full of jingles, beating copper ‘cencerros’ (bells, 
or possibly gongs), and banging their bloody drums to summon the 
‘demonio’ whose advice they required on sicknesses and other problems. 
According to the Augustinian report, this infernal racket confused 
even the shamans themselves into believing that they had established 
contact with the demon. Though generally drums were made of 
hollow logs covered with cured llama hide at both ends,®* drum cases 
of clay and metal were also quite common. Cieza de Leén vouches 
for the playing of ‘golden drums, some set with precious stones’ at 
Cuzco during the annual feast of Hatun Raimi.®4 They were beaten 
by women who responded at intervals to the ‘high’ voices of the men 
praising their gods. According to Cieza, the great conqueror Pachacuti 
rounded up the needed metallurgists during his conquest of the Chimu 
kingdom, transporting them to Cuzco. Previously, skilled metal- 
working such as would be necessary for the more intricate shapes, the 
cire perdue, and the techniques of sintering, alloying, and annealing, 
belonged to the coastal kingdoms.®5 

Because one of the Incas’ most sensational practices was their habit 
—initiated by Pachacuti—of flaying their defeated enemies and stuffing 
their skins to make drums, nearly all the chroniclers dwell on it.°* To 
the present day, indeed, their cured human-skin drums (the dead man’s 
arm being stuffed to beat his own puffed stomach) remain the best- 
known ‘Inca’ instruments. All popular books on organology mention 
them. Poma de Ayala even tells how Rumifiaui, a traitor to Huascar 
but an extremely able captain, killed the heir-apparent Illescas, made 
of his skin a drum, of his bones an antara, and of his teeth a necklace.®? 
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Poma’s drawing shows the fiendish captain in the act of disembowel- 
ling the prince.8* His naked quivering body hangs upside down from 
a tree, the skin over chest and abdomen already incised and folded 
back. With his left hand the captain braces himself against the expiring 
prince’s tied foot, and with right prepares to dig out the entrails with 
a sharp anchor-shaped lancet. 


Of the several methods that can be used to study pre-Conquest 
Andean music, investigation of museum instruments tempered by a 
reading of the literary allusions will surely continue to be the most 
fruitful. The d’Harcourts, who, in the transcriptions which bulk so 
largely in their first volume, rendered the same kind of service to 
Andean music that Liszt’s ‘Hungarian’ Rhapsodies rendered to Hun- 
garian, controlled their results neither culturally nor geographically.®? 

From the instruments themselves, some conclusions such as the 
following can be drawn. 1. Musically speaking, the Andean peoples 
outstripped all other New World enclaves. 2. If their instruments 
provide sufficient clues, their musical culture did not remain static, 
but on the contrary advanced from the equidistant fingerhole stage 
to the unequal, the three-hole to the five- and six-hole, the single-row 
antara to the double, the six-tube antara to the fourteen- and fifteen- 
tube, the stairway antara to the unequal pipe-growth, the vertical 
flute to the cross-flute. 3. Materials, except the conch, were native to 
the Andean region. 4. Number, colour, size, and sex mattered intensely 
to the indigenous player. 5. Nazca and Mochica instruments, to name 
no others, were not fashioned haphazardly, but according to exact, 
preconceived plans. 6. Individual ‘schools’ of instrument making 
flourished, even at the same cultural horizon. 7. If different names with- 
in the same language prove anything, both Aymara- and Quechua- 
speaking indigenes sharply distinguished between different sizes of 
the same kind of instrument, and different substances used in making 
it. 8. The peoples who have the largest thoracic capacity of any in the 
world® justly made so breath-consuming an instrument as the antara 
their speciality. 9. Communal playing, as befits a society built on the 
ayllu-pattern, was well enough advanced to bring together bands of 
a hundred pincollo players and smaller groups of antara blowers. 
10. The wide and sharply differing gamuts of surviving antaras may 
justify Garcilaso’s claim that for each ‘tonada’ there existed a quite 
different tune. 11. The indigenes certainly did not allow themselves 
to be confined by pentatonic, nor for that matter by diatonic, restric- 
tions. 12. Some attention was already being given ‘acoustical’ sur- 
roundings, e.g. by so famous a musical patroness as the eleventh coya. 
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13. None of the archaeological instruments thus far inventoried blows 
below c—a fact that may help to explain why the Spaniards found their 
vocal ideal so high and strident. 14. For that matter, their only groups 
of professional singers at Cuzco before the Conquest reflected a similar 
trend, since they were formed exclusively of young girls not out of 
their ’teens. 15. Though instrument making had probably become a 
recognized craft before a.p. 500, the more intricate metal instruments 
seem to have awaited the Chimu period. 16. Museum instruments 
stress clay and bone because precious metals attracted the Spanish eye 
for profit and cane is fragile. 17. Coastal cultures are the best repre- 
sented in collections, but the Incas, like the Romans, seem to have 
availed themselves of the most advanced knowledge of the subjugated. 
18. Just as trumpeters in Renaissance Europe, so also trumpeters in the 
Inca Empire enjoyed superior social status—but trumpeters who blew 
the large conch. 19. Buried instruments, such as qquepas and antaras, 
reflect the sharply varying social status of their owners. 20. The first 
contact between Peruvians and Europeans symbolized their musical 
interests—the Peruvians navigating an ocean-going balsa to trade “all 
that they had’ for the large conches which alone they considered 


suitable for their war-trumpets. 


NOTES 


1 Juan de Torquemada, Veinte i vn libros rituales i monarchia indiana (Madrid, 
1723), I, 229. The Caracoles, Huesos, Atabales, y otros Instrumentos, de poco deleite 
a los oidos de los Espafioles played at his banquets were all monotonic. 

2 Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments (New York, 1940), p. 194. 

8 These bones, now on file at the National Museum in Lima, bear seri 
numbers under 33.148 and 33.149. For a photograph, see Plate 3 after p. 28 in 
Cultura, II (Lima: Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1956). 

* Moulds used to mass-produce pottery were buried with a Mochica skeleton 
now on deposit at the National Museum. Quite evidently, the deceased 
‘specialized’ in making pottery. The prepared, half-prepared, and unprepared 
bones buried with Muelle’s Paracas find similarly uphold the idea that these 
remains belong to a specialist in making instruments. 

‘For an incontrovertible example see bone flute 33.148/56.2/3.24 at the 
National Museum. 

6 Félix Caycho Quispe, Curator of the San Marcos collection, kindly demon- 
strated antaras 1/1108, 1/376, and 767/5. From lowest to highest the eleven 
pipes in the latter measure 39°5, 30°9, 25°5, 22°3, 19°7, 15°5, 12°4, 10°5, 9°9, 
9:0, and 8-6 cm. On the other hand, the longest of the seven tubes in 1/376 
reaches only 20 cm. Like the ‘Pisco’ antaras in the National Museum, 1/376 
carries certain distinguishing ‘trademarks’. Two trophy heads and a feline 
deity have been painted on its sides. 

7 As Carlos Vega showed a quarter-century ago in his Escalas con semitonos 
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en la misica de los antiguos peruanos (Buenos Aires, 1934), the bulk of the d’Har- 
courts’ own evidence from modern as well as ancient sources fails to bear out 
their thesis. 

§ Karl Gustav Izikowitz in his Musical and Other Sound Instruments of the 
South American Indians (Gothenburg, 1935) follows suit when he devotes only 
one paragraph to “The Musical and Acoustic Properties of the Pan-pipe’ (p. 400). 

® In such a typical 11-tuber as 3/6785, the distance from the left side of the 
bottom pipe to the right side of pipe 4 is 5-6 cm.* but from the left side of 
pipe 5 to the right of 8 is only 5-1 cm. In 767/5, an 11-tuber at the San Marcos 
University Museum, the bottom four holes measure 6:5 cm., the next four, 5°5; 
blow-holes 8 through 11 measure only 5-3 cm. This tale repeats itself every- 
where among ‘Nazca’ 10- to 14-tubers. 

10R. and M. d’Harcourt, La musique des Incas et ses survivances (Paris, 1925), 
P. 37: the double-series makes the Peruvian syrinx ‘plus épais, plus solide, et 

es ligatures plus efficaces’; but serves no other purpose. 

11 [zikowitz found that in most double-seried syrinxes ‘the pipes of one row 
are open’ (p. 392). But both rows are closed in Jiménez Borja’s Huallamarca 
syrinx. On one side the pipes are a trifle longer. 

12 To this same 13-tube family belong 1/1134 and 1/1135. 

18 This rule seems to be transgressed in 3/6712 only because pipes 8 and 9 
(counting from the bottom) have been clumsily repaired. Obviously, these 
clay antaras must be clean and unbroken if musical data taken from them is 
to be of value. 

14 Antaras numbered 3/6785, 3/6809, 3/6792, 35/7769, 32/416, 32/417, 32/418. 

15 Izikowitz (p. 400) suggested the need for just such measurements with a 
tonometer. A Hohner No. P3 chromatic pitch pipe (A-440) served for a 
standard during my tests. 

16 Sachs, p. 167. 

17 Segunda Parte del Vocabulario (Juli, 1612), pp. 266, 288, 289. 

18 q’Harcourt, I, 37. 

19 Jiménez Borja, Instrumentos Musicales (Lima, 1951), p. 91. 

20 Ibid., p. 90. 

21 Although earliest of the cultural horizons, the “Chavin is generally regarded 
as the greatest art style evolved in Peru’ (J. Alden Mason, The Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of Peru; Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1957, p. 46). 

22 q’Harcourt, I, 65, corrected by Jiménez Borja, pp. 34 and 109. 

28 Another distinctive late development was the black sausage flute that 
became popular in the Chincha region (southern coast) shortly before the Inca 
conquest. Five fingerholes appear to be the normal number. 

%4 Jiménez Borja, p. 120. 

*5 Ibid., pp. 118-19. 

26 Even conches were sometimes fitted with metal mouthpieces. See d’Har- 
court, I, 26; and Charles W. Mead, “The Musical Instruments of the Incas’ 
(Supplement to American Museum Journal, III/4, New York, 1903), p. 15, 
Pl. Ill, fig. 1. 

27 René Candela kindly blew all the National Museum trumpets for me. 

28 Felipe Huam4n Poma de Ayala, Nueva Corénica y Buen Gobierno (Paris: 
Institut d’Ethnologie, 1936), p. 113. 

2° Re-edited with prologue by Raul Porras Barrenechea (Lima, 1952) as a 
fourth-centenary publication of the University of San Marcos. 
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20 It also fails to appear in the great nineteenth-century dictionary, J. J. von 
Tschudi’s Die Kechua-Sprache (Vienna, 1853), II. Abtheilung. 

*1 Philip Ainsworth Means erred in his Ancient Civilizations of the Andes 
(New York, 1942), p. 444, when he alluded to ‘the pan-pipe or syrinx, called 
quena in Quechua’, 

82 Gonzalez Holguin (Lib. 2, p. 310) even offers a whole pat Quechua sentence 
for missionaries to use when trying to improve voice quality. The idea runs: 
‘Sound your voice more gently and sweetly so that you will delight and 
astonish everyone.’ 

$3 Small bells of the jingling kind were common enough before the Spaniards 
arrived, but evidently not large church-type bells. According to Joan de 
Santacruz Pachacuti Yamqui, ‘Relacién de Antigiiedades deste Reyno del 
Piru’, Tres Relaciones de Antigiiedades Peruanas (Madrid, 1879), p. 275, the Inca 
Pachacuti c. 1450 found a stone bell at Cajamarca. The small size were made of 
copper and silver. 

*4 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia General y Natural de las 
Indias, IV (Madrid, 1855), p. 122, ¢. I. 

85 See Informaciones acerca de la Religién y Gobierno de los Incas, ed. H. H. 
Urteaga (Lima, 1918), pp. 120-1. 

6 Tas Crénicas de los Molinas, ed. Francisco A. Loayza (Lima, 1943 [Los 
pequefios grandes libros de historia americana, ser. 1, t. 4], pp. 29-36); Bernabé 
Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo (Seville, 1893), IV, 113-18. Cobo places this 
festival in the tenth month of the Inca year. Miguel Cabello Balboa, Misceldnea 
Antértica (Lima: Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos [Instituto de 
Etnologia], 1951, p. 351), gives it to September. 

7 Diego Gonz4lez Holguin, Vocabulario dela lengua general de todo el Peru 
llamada lengua Qquichua, o del Inca (Lima, 1608), I, 145, thus defines haraui: 
‘Cantares de hechos de otros o memoria de los amados ausentes y de amor y 
aficion y agora se ha recibido por cantares deuotos y espirituales.’ 

8 Poma de Ayala, facs. edn., p. 323. 

3° Francisco de Orellana during his 1542 voyage of discovery down the 
Amazon heard of these female warriors. See Oviedo, IV, 388-9. 

40 Cobo, IV, 231, describes another cross-hands dance of only three persons 
(Inca between two pallas=princesses) as the best in the indigenous repertory. 

“1 See his lively drawing of two players serenading two nude maidens from 
a cliff at p.’316. 

* page in Constituciones Synodales (Lima, 1722), fol. 7 (ch. 6, par. 8). 
“8 Pablo Joseph de Arriaga, Extirpacion de la idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), 
PP- 44-5. 

“4 Tbid., p. 30. 

“5 Ibid., pp. 38 and 14. 

“© Primera parte de los Commentarios Reales (Lisbon, 1609), fol. s2v., ¢. 2: 
‘la musica no era commun, sino que la aprendian y algauan con su trabajo.’ 

47 Tbid., fol. 53, c. 1. Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara affirms as much in his 
Historia de las Guerras Civiles del Peri (Madrid, 1905), II, $49-s0, when he 
writes: “These Indians have some small flutes with two holes on one side and 
another beneath, called pingollos. They sing their romances with them as clearly 
as if they were speaking. With these they call their loves, and the young ladies 
at night shut up in their houses or with their guardians when they hear who is 
playing the pingollo secretly steal out to him.’ 
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en la misica de los antiguos peruanos (Buenos Aires, 1934), the bulk of the d’Har- 
courts’ own evidence from modern as well as ancient sources fails to bear out 
their thesis. 

® Karl Gustav Izikowitz in his Musical and Other Sound Instruments of the 
South American Indians (Gothenburg, 1935) follows suit when he devotes only 
one paragraph to “The Musical and Acoustic Properties of the Pan-pipe’ (p. 400). 

* In such a typical 11-tuber as 3/6785, the distance from the left side of the 
bottom pipe to the right side of pipe 4 is 5-6 cm.? but from the left side of 
pipe 5 to he right of 8 is only 5-1 cm. In 767/5, an 11-tuber at the San Marcos 
University Museum, the bottom four holes measure 6+5 cm., the next four, 5-5; 
blow-holes 8 through 11 measure only 5-3 cm. This tale repeats itself every- 
where among ‘Nazca’ 10- to 14-tubers. 

10 R, and M. d’Harcourt, La musique des Incas et ses survivances (Paris, 1925), 
P- 37: the double-series makes the Peruvian syrinx ‘plus épais, plus solide, et 

es ligatures plus efficaces’; but serves no other purpose. 

11 [zikowitz found that in most double-seried syrinxes ‘the pipes of one row 
are open’ (p. 392). But both rows are closed in Jiménez Borja’s Huallamarca 
syrinx. On one side the pipes are a trifle longer. 

18 To this same 13-tube family belong 1/1134 and 1/1135. 

18 This rule seems to be transgressed in 3/6712 only because pipes 8 and 9 
(counting from the bottom) have been clumsily repaired. Obviously, these 
clay antaras must be clean and unbroken if musical data taken from them is 
to bs of value. 

- ™ Antaras numbered 3/6785, 3/6809, 3/6792, 35/7769, 32/416, 32/417, 32/418. 

15 Izikowitz (p. 400) suggested the need for just such measurements with a 
tonometer. A Hohner No. P3 chromatic pitch pipe (A-440) served for a 
standard during my tests. 

16 Sachs, p. 167. 

17 Segunda Parte del Vocabulario (Juli, 1612), pp. 266, 288, 289. 

18 q’Harcourt, I, 37. 

19 Jiménez Borja, Instrumentos Musicales (Lima, 1951), p. 91. 

20 Tbid., p. 90. 

21 Although earliest of the cultural horizons, the ‘Chavin is generally regarded 
as the greatest art style evolved in Peru’ (J. Alden Mason, The Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of Peru; Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1957, p. 46). 

*3 d’Harcourt, I, 65, corrected by Jiménez Borja, pp. 34 and 109. 

8 Another distinctive late development was the black sausage flute that 
became popular in the Chincha region (southern coast) shortly before the Inca 
conquest. Five fingerholes appear to be the normal number. 

*%4 Jiménez Borja, p. 120. 

*5 Tbid., pp. 118-19. 

26 Even conches were sometimes fitted with metal mouthpieces. See d’Har- 
court, I, 26; and Charles W. Mead, “The Musical Instruments of the Incas’ 
oe eg to American Museum Journal, III/4, New York, 1903), p. 15, 
Pl. Ill, fig. 1. 

27 René Candela kindly blew all the National Museum trumpets for me. 

*8 Felipe Huamdn Poma de Ayala, Nueva Corénica y Buen Gobierno (Paris: 
Institut d’Ethnologie, 1936), p. 113. 

2° Re-edited with prologue by Raul Porras Barrenechea (Lima, 1952) as a 
fourth-centenary publication of the University of San Marcos. 
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* Tt also fails to appear in the great nineteenth-century dictionary, J. J. von 
Tschudi’s Die Kechua-Sprache (Vienna, 1853), III. Abtheilung. 

*1 Philip Ainsworth Means erred in his Ancient Civilizations of the Andes 
(New York, 1942), p. 444, when he alluded to ‘the pan-pipe or syrinx, called 

in Quechua’. 

*2 Gonzdlez Holguin (Lib. 2, p. 310) even offers a whole pat Quechua sentence 
for missionaries to use when trying to improve voice quality. The idea runs: 
‘Sound your voice more gently and sweetly so that you will delight and 
astonish everyone.’ 

$8 Small bells of the jingling kind were common enough before the Spaniards 
arrived, but evidently not large church-type bells. According to Joan de 
Santacruz Pachacuti Yamqui, ‘Relacién de Antigiiedades deste Reyno del 
Piru’, Tres Relaciones de Antigiiedades Peruanas (Madrid; 1879), p. 275, the Inca 
Pachacuti c. 1450 found a stone bell at Cajamarca. The small size were made of 
copper and silver. | 

*4 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, Historia General y Natural de las 
Indias, IV (Madrid, 1855), p. 122, ¢. I. 

5 See Informaciones acerca de la Religién y Gobierno de los Incas, ed. H. H. 
Urteaga (Lima, 1918), pp. 120-1. 

86 Las Crénicas de los Molinas, ed. Francisco A. Loayza (Lima, 1943 [Los 
pequefios grandes libros de historia americana, ser. 1, t. 4], pp. 29-36); Bernabé 
Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo (Seville, 1893), IV, 113-18. Cobo places this 
festival in the tenth month of the Inca year. Miguel Cabello Balboa, Misceldnea 
Antdrtica (Lima: Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos [Instituto de 
Etnologia], 1951, p. 351), gives it to September. 

” Diego Gonzalez Holguin, Vocabulario dela lengua general de todo el Peru 
ter ws Qquichua, o del Inca (Lima, 1608), I, 145, thus defines haraui: 
*‘Cantares de hechos de otros o memoria de los amados ausentes y de amor y 
aficion y agora se ha recibido por cantares deuotos y espirituales.’ 

8 Poma de Ayala, facs. edn., p. 323. 

*® Francisco de Orellana during his 1542 voyage of discovery down the 
Amazon heard of these female warriors. See Oviedo, IV, 388-9. 

“0 Cobo, IV, 231, describes another cross-hands dance of only three persons 
(Inca between two pallas=princesses) as the best in the indigenous repertory. 

“1 See his lively drawing of two players serenading two nude maidens from 
a cliff at p. 316. 

“2 Reprinted in Constituciones Synodales (Lima, 1722), fol. 7 (ch. 6, par. 8). 

“* Pablo Joseph de Arriaga, Extirpacion de la idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), 
PP: 44-5. 

Ibid., p. 30. 

“6 Thid., pp. 38 and 14. 

“© Primera parte de los Commentarios Reales (Lisbon, 1609), fol. 52v:, ¢. 2: 
‘la musica no era commun, sino que la aprendian y alcauan con su trabajo.’ 

47 Ibid., fol. 53, c. 1. Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara affirms as much in his 
Historia de las Guerras Civiles del Peri (Madrid, 1905), II, 49-50, when he 
writes: “These Indians have some small flutes with two holes on one side and 
another beneath, called pingollos. They sing their romances with them as clearly 
as if they were speaking. With these om call their loves, and the young ladies 
at night shut up in their houses or with their guardians when they hear who is 
playing the pingollo secretly steal out to him.’ 
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48 Garcilaso de la Vega, Commentarios, fol. 1otv., ¢. 2. 

“9 Poma de Ayala, facs. edn., p. 141. See also his drawing of a pingollonapata, 
p- 316. 

5° Las Crénicas de los Molinas, pp. 51-7. 

51 Santacruz Pachacuti Yamqui, p. 321. 

52 Pedro Pizarro, Relacién del descubrimiento y conquista de los reinos del Peri 
(Buenos Aires, 1944), p. 73. 

58 Poma de Ayala, pp. 350 (chasqui) and 115 (Huascar guarded). 

5 Ibid., p. 351. On p. 334 he spells it pototo. Bernardo de Vargas Machuca in 
a Milicia y descripcién de las Indias dated 1599 (Madrid, 1892), I, 40, gives it as 

otuto. 
55 Polo de Ondegardo, Informaciones acerca de la Religién y Gobierno de los 
Incas (Lima, 1916), p. 39. 

58 Las Relaciones Primitivas de la Conquista del Peré, ed. Raul Porras Barrenechea 
(Paris, 1937), p. 66. - 

5” Of the twenty aboard, eleven escaped. Only three of the nine captured 
were retained. The trio later served as interpreters when the Spaniards con- 
versed with Atahuallpa at Cajamarca. 

58 Cabello Balboa, p. 327. 

5® Arriaga is by no means the only witness to the superstitious use of ‘cuernos 
de venado’. The first Augustinians found antlers being adored in fertility rites. 
They were warned not to approach the antlers on pain of swelling up and 
dying. See ‘Relacién de idolatrias en Huamachuco por los primeros Agustinos’, 
in Informaciones acerca de la Religién y Gobierno de los Incas, ed. H. H. Urteaga 
(Lima, 1918), p. 37. 

6° Poma de Ayala, p. 320. Overleaf he describes the festival. Girls of sixteen 
lift their small drums aloft and while beating them with mallets sing in Quechua: 
‘Dear brother, I do not see the taruga in your hands which you seem to be 
holding; I do not see the deer . . .” to which the men-players respond by blowing 
two notes on one deerskull and then another. In his drawing ie skulls are held 
in two hands. Each has a mouthpiece. One player bends low, the other stands 
erect. Both wear elaborate feather headdresses. 

61 Garcilaso, fol. 138v., c. I. 

62 Cobo, IV, 230. 

6 See ‘Relacién de idolatrias en Huamachuco por los primeros Agustinos’, 
p- 28, for description of the ruses by which the Indians retained their old 
errors’. Avila, for his pains in trying to root out superstition, had to suffer 
from false charges brought against him by the very Indians whose ways he 
was trying to change. 

* Leather trumpets (“bozinas de cuero’) provided still another type in 
addition to conch, clay, and animal skull. Martin de Morta, Historia del origen 
y genealogia real de los Reyes Incas (Madrid, 1946), p. 197, cites the leather 

ozinas as hunting-horns. The chase in pre-Conquest Peru (as in Europe) was 
a royal sport denied to all but the Inca and highest nobility. 

*5 “Relacién . . . por los primeros Agustinos’, p. 24. 

*6 Thid., p. 33. 

87 Ibid., p. 34. 

68 Gonz4lez Holguin (Lib. I, p. 285) says the small size was made of bone 


or cane. 
6° According to Gonz4lez Holguin, huayllaqquepa had to mean ‘la bozina de 
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caracol grande’, and no ordinary size (Lib. I, p. 187, c. 2). 

7 Diego Andrés Rocha, Tratado vnico, y singular del origen de los indios 
occidentales del Piru (Lima, 1681), fol. 39. 

"1 Milicia y descripcién de los Indias (1892 edn.), I, 40. 

72 Cobo, IV, 231. 

78 Santacruz Pachacuti Yamqui, p. 270. 

74 Parte Primera de la Chronica del Peru (Antwerp, 1554), fol. 170v. 

78 Cobo, IV, 237. 

76 Arriaga, p. 45. 

77 Pedro Pizarro, p. 66. 

78 Cobo, IV, 102. 

7® Santacruz Pachacuti Yamqui, p. 288. 

8° Thid., p. 265. 

81 The walls and all the wooden trimmings in Atahuallpa’s private apart- 
ments at Cajamarca were ‘daubed with a bright red bitumen which was 
extremely lustrous and more fiery than ochre’. See Francisco de Xerez’s graphic 
eyewitness account, Conquista del Peru, repr. in Historiadores Primitivos de las 
Indias Occidentales, Il (Madrid: n.p., 1749, ed. Andrés Gonzélez Barcia), p. 201, 
c. 1 (lines 41-5). 

82 “Relacién . . . por los primeros Agustinos’, p. 46. 

88 Cobo, IV, 229. 

8 Pedro de Cieza de Leén, Del Sefiorio de los Incas (Buenos Aires, 1943), 

. 167-8. 

Pre Pedro Pizarro, p. 98, mentions the ‘muchos plateros y muy delicados 
oficiales’ (many silversmiths and other cunning workmen) assembled by the 
Incas in Cuzco. For a list of the exquisite metal objets d’art brought home to 
Spain by the Pizarros in the Santa Maria del Campo (January 1534) as part of 
the royal fifth, see Xerez, p. 236, c. 1 (1749 edn.). Two small golden or silver 
drums entered the royal fifth. 

86 Although all the Spaniards from Oviedo to Montesinos mention the 
custom, this was no conqueror’s invention. Santacruz Pachacuti and Poma de 
Ayala, both full-blooded indigenes, give the goriest descriptions. 

87 Poma de Ayala, p. 164. 

88 Ibid., p. 163. 

oF ay H. Rowe in ‘Inca Culture at the Time of the Spanish Conquest’ 
(Bulletin 143 [Handbook of South American Indians], Vol. 2. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1946), p. 289, drew attention to these weaknesses. 


°° Mason, p. 7. 
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ERIC HALFPENNY 


Biographical N otices of the 
Early English W ood wind-making 
School, c.1650-1750 


HESE notices are mainly concerned with those craftsmen who 

first made the reformed French-style woodwind instruments in 
this country, and so helped to lay the foundations of the modern 
orchestra in England. They are in the nature of a progress report, 
communicated at the Editor’s suggestion in view of the considerable 
attention that these makers have received in matters of organology 
since the inception of this jourNAL. While they do not pretend to be 
in any way complete biographies, they include many hitherto un- 
known facts, most of which have been disclosed by following up 
already-recorded clues to their logical conclusions. It is well known 
that much of the pioneer work in this field has been carried out over 
many years by Lyndesay G. Langwill, and I wish first of all to place 
on record my great indebtedness to his writings on the subject. 

I have myself drawn attention to the significance to English musical 
history of these native and adopted instrument makers who, from 
Calisto (1674) onwards, must have been responsible for the design and 
production of the new jointed woodwind to meet the growing local 
demand. Most of my conclusions were drawn from the study of 
surviving instruments. The present documentary material either con- 
firms or corrects what I have previously assumed or deduced, and adds 
a little more to our knowledge of these hitherto shadowy figures 
whose fine craftsmanship still lives—though all too rarely—and is 
perhaps their best memorial. 


1. ASHBURY, JOHN 


Previous documentation: 
1. Shown as ‘fife’ in the Lord Chamberlain’s records, 1690 and 1699.2 
Also in Guy Miége,* New State of England, 4th edn. (London, 1702). 
2. James Talbot’s manuscript, Oxford, Christ Church Library, 
Music MS 1187, c. 1698, describes a tenor oboe ‘entire made’ by him.? 
3. Trade Card, in the Bagford Collection; British Museum.® 
* T am grateful to Mr Michael Tilmouth for this reference. 
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We may infer that No. 3 above is no later than 1702, since on it 
Ashbury describes himself as ‘Major Hautboy to his [William III's] 
Own Regimt. of Foot Guards’. But from the address given on the card, 
St Peter’s Court, St Martin’s Lane, it cannot have been printed before 
1698, that being the year of Ashbury’s first appearance in the Rate 
Books at this address. Moreover, St Peter’s Court itself is not trace- 
able before 1697 in the Westminster Archives. In the circumstances it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the card was printed to advertise 
Ashbury’s opening of these premises in 1698. By then he was obviously 
an established craftsman, with a son, Charles, aged fourteen, who was 
apprenticed to Richard Bullock of the Turners’ Company in November 
of the same year.® Curiously enough, Ashbury senior himself took 
the Freedom of the Turners on March 6, 1699,® although he had never 
been apprenticed therein and was then living beyond the City liberties 
with no apparent obligation to the Livery. He had been described non- 
commitally as ‘gent’ in the registration of his son’s apprenticeship, 
perhaps to conceal his own former ‘non-union’ activities as a turner. 
It will be noted that Talbot’s description of the tenor oboe belongs 
exactly to the same period. Ashbury’s name disappears from the Rate 
Books about 1704, but he did not die in the parish of St Martin’s, or 
at least, he was not buried there up to about 1720. Whence he came 
and where he went have yet to be determined. His son did not take a 
Freedom in the Company, and no work by either maker is known. 


2. BRADBURY, JOSEPH 


Hitherto undocumented, and known only from a handful of surviving 
instruments stamped Jo BRADBURY with the mark of a crown. Two 
good examples of his work have been reproduced in this JouRNAL 
(II, 1949, Plates II, Il; IX, 1956, Plates V-VIII), where I have drawn 
attention to its marked similarity to that of Stanesby I. This similarity 
can now be at least partially accounted for. Bradbury was an almost 
exact contemporary of Stanesby I (see below), beside whom he worked 
for five: years as a fellow apprentice in the workshop of Thomas 
Garrett, their master. 

Bradbury was born about 1670, the son of a provincial turner, 
William Bradbury of Stapleford, Hertfordshire. He was apprenticed 
to Garrett on November 5, 1684.7 Since he did not take the Freedom 
of the Turners’ Company, it is to be presumed that he worked outside 
the City of London. No further trace of him has yet been found. The 
records of Stapleford St Mary, near Hertford, may provide further 
information but have not yet been searched. 
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The question remains whether Garrett was simply a general turner, 
or whether he was able to transmit to Bradbury and Stanesby the 
special art of instrument making, and particularly that of the jointed 
French-pattern oboes and recorders, which had reached England in 
the lifetimes of the three men. Garrett was an apprentice of William 
Dobnam and received his Freedom on October 3, 1676,° just at the 
time when these instruments were making their first appearances in 
the country. We may never know what part, if any, he played in 
founding the ‘English school’, but there can be no doubt at all that the 
two young men who, from 1684 to 1689, were learning their craft 
under his direction, were closely associated with its early developments. 


3. BRESSAN, PETER 


Previous documentation: 

1. The Sackville Papers, 1690.° 

2. The Talbot manuscript, c. 1698. 

3. Newspaper advertisements, 1718—24.1° 

4. Nomination as executor of Paisible’s Will, 1720. 

_ The comparatively large number of recorders still surviving from 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries bearing the name 
of P-I BRESSAN, with either one or two rose marks, makes it important 
that the identity of the maker be established. His work is now dis- 
tributed over a large number of European centres, including those as 
remote as Vienna and Prague. Did he in fact work in England as is 
commonly supposed? The answer seems to be ‘yes’, though the 
evidence is by no means indisputable. The greatest number of these 
surviving instruments is certainly concentrated in England; and the 
Peter Bressan whom Paisible described in his Will as ‘my good friend’ 
and nominated as one of his executors, may well be the same person. 
For Paisible, as I have shown elsewhere, was one of the first players 
of the new French woodwind in England, in the year 1674. If, as I 
suspect, he was responsible for the vogue here of those instruments, 
he may have induced his friend to settle in England shortly afterwards 
in order to supply the new demand, to their mutual profit. 

Some support is given to this idea by the fact that a “Peter Brisson’ 
and his wife Catharina were granted Denization on May 16, 1683, 
just four years before Paisible himself took a similar course. The entry 
might be dismissed owing to the different spelling of the name, were 
it not that the English scribes almost invariably mis-spelt it, and from 
the various phonetics used it is clear that they are trying to render a 
foreign and almost certainly French pronunciation. The variants noted 
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include Brazong, Bresong, Brissoon, Bresoon, Breeson, Bresson, Brisson 
and Brassan. James Talbot, however, used the correct spelling, just 
before the end of the seventeenth century; and from the circumstantial 
evidence of the Bressan bass recorder that Talbot examined, we are 
perfectly justified in equating his ‘Mr Bressan’ with the maker of the 
surviving specimens by P-I Bressan known to us." 

Thereafter there is a gap in our knowledge until 1712, when Peter 
Bressan settled in Duchy Lane, otherwise known as Somerset Yard, 
in the parish of St Mary-le-Strand.!2 This was the Peter Bressan who 
in 1718 and again in 1724 advertised music and described himself as a 
musical instrument maker. He is also undoubtedly Paisible’s friend. 
Paisible himself lived nearby in White Hart Yard in the Charing Cross 
Ward of the parish of St Martin’s in the Fields, where his name appears 
for the first time in 1713.1* He was buried at St Martin’s on August 17, 
1721 14 The records of St Mary-le-Strand yield several interesting 
items concerning Peter Bressan. A scribbled entry, apparently a stray 
from the Churchwardens Accounts, was discovered in the Rate Book 
for 1717: 


‘Acct of the Parish Dr. to Mr Fantoon and Mr Brissoon . . . Paid to the 
Pentioners and Nurse Children...’ 


As this suggested that Bressan was in some way connected with the 
Poor Relief of the parish, the Vestry Minutes were examined. These 
disclosed that on April 9, 1716, it was agreed ‘that Mr Peter Bressoon 
be Overseer for the year ensuing’.1> Bressan attended the next meeting, 
on October 25, in that capacity, and subscribed his autograph signature 
to the proceedings; it is reproduced below. 


Bressan’s publishing venture seems to have commenced in 1718 
and to have continued until 1724. In the latter year he is entered in the 
Rate Book as “Peter Bresson & Daug [daughter]’ and the Rate was 
increased by fifty per cent, though marked ‘abated 18s. being re- 
building’. It looks as though Bressan’s daughter came to take care of 
him on account of failing health, for three years later (1727) he was 
unable to pay his Rate and the book records him as ‘poor’. A Vestry 
Minute of December 6, 1727, ordered *. . . that Warrants of Distress 
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be forthwith made and signed against . . . Mr Peter Bresson and all 
others who refused to pay their first half years rate to the poor for 
this prest. year 1727’.1® Those who in modern times have been served 
with a Final Notice are in a position to sympathize. 

His last appearance in the Rate Books is in 1731, and since his 
daughter, Margaret, stayed on in Duchy Lane for several years, he is 
presumed to have died about 1731-2, obviously in straitened circum- 
stances. Margaret herself was “cited into the Commons’ for neglecting 
to pay the Rate, on May 9, 1732.1’ Bressan is not recorded as having 
been buried at either St Mary’s or St Martin’s, and he left no Will. 

To my mind, the above facts show Bressan in decline. His removal 
into the parish of St Mary’s in 1712 may perhaps mark the giving up 
of his workshop and active instrument making, possibly for some 
simple reason like failing eyesight. He might perhaps live for some 
time on the sale of existing stock, assisted by the issue of music. When 
that fails his daughter comes to live with him. The plight of this crafts- 
man in his later years, though by no means uncommon in eighteenth- 
century England, must excite our belated sympathy when we think 
of the fine work which, as we believe, Peter Bressan left behind him. 

It remains to call attention to another person of this name, Pierre 
Jaillard Bressan, who is known to have settled in England and to have 
died there, since if his records are discovered hereafter they may easily 
be confused with those of the instrument maker, with whom he 
appears to have had no connection: a most unfortunate circumstance, 
since his initials, P.J., would very well fit the form P-I that appears on 
the instruments. This Bressan is recorded among the Denizations on 
September 12, 1723, as Peter Jaillard Bressau,1* and he must have died 
at about the same time as Peter Bressan. His Will is in the name of 
Petri Jaillard Bressan. The English record is translated from the French. 
It shows him to have been a Roman Catholic and a former resident 
of Tournay. But the most interesting detail, and one which may lead 
to the origins of the name and family if the research should be attempted, 
is that he is recorded as having been a ‘native of Bourg in Bresse’. A 
French Catholic, denizated in 1723, with three children and property 
in France cannot by any stretch of imagination be equated with our 
Peter Bressan, but the matter is placed on record for further investiga- 
tion. 


4. DRUMBLEBY, SAMUEL 


Previous documentation: solely the entries concerning him in Pepys’s 
Diary in the years 1666-8.1° 
He was bound apprentice to William Shaw, April 3, 1648, and 
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became a Freeman of the Turners’ Company on April 5, 1655.2° Born 
in about 1634, he was the son of Thomas Drumbleby, spectacle-maker, 
of London. On July 12, 1664, he took as apprentice John Greene, son 
of Edward Greene of Salisbury.24 None of his work is known. A 
Samuel Drumbley appearing in the Records of the Turners’ Company 
c. 1730 might well be a son. 


5. THE STANESBYS 


Previous documentation: 

1. Will of Thomas Stanesby I, July 11, 1734, proved Sept. 12, 1734. 
(P.C.C. Ockham 204). 

2. Will of Thomas Stanesby II, October 6, 1752, proved March 2, 
1754. (P.C.C. Pinfold 87). 

3. Trade Card of Stanesby Junior (Heal Collection). 

4. Hawkins, A General History of the Science and Practice of Music 
(London, 1776). 

Thomas I was apprenticed to Thomas Garrett on June 7, 1682. 
Assuming him then to have been fourteen years of age, he was born 
about 1668, the son of John Stanesby, yeoman, of ‘Moorly Lyme’ in 
Derbyshire.”? Efforts to trace this place-name have so far failed. It 
may perhaps be identified with Morley, but enquiries in this parish 
remain unanswered. He received the Freedom of the Turners’ Com- 
pany on October 7, 1691.23 He seems to have enacted the ‘industrious 
apprentice’ by marrying and setting up in business for himself im- 
mediately on coming out of his indentures. His wife’s Christian name 
was Mary. He settled in Stonecutter Street, in the Middle or Fleet 
Precinct of the parish of St Bride’s, where he remained for the whole 
of his working life.2* The establishment appears to have been a modest 
one, with an annual rent of only £9. 

His son, Thomas II, was baptized at St Bride’s on Christmas Day 
1692.75 Is it too fanciful to suggest that the eight-pointed star of the 
elder Stanesby’s mark was adopted at this time, prompted by thoughts 
of the Nativity and of the first three letters of the name? Stanesby had 
three other children, two of whom, Elizabeth and Mary, were living 
in 1695 and are mentioned in a Census of that year.2* Mary was 
baptized March 17, 1694.27 Stanesby’s Will does not mention Mary, 
so possibly she died in infancy, or at any rate before 1734; but another 
daughter, Martha, shared in the estate. Both the surviving daughters 
were married, Elizabeth to Samuel Welder and Martha to Charles 
Alchorne. 

An early eighteenth-century list of parishioners shows that Thomas I, 
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became a Freeman of the Turners’ Company on April 5, 1655.2° Born 
in about 1634, he was the son of Thomas Drumbleby, spectacle-maker, 
of London. On July 12, 1664, he took as apprentice John Greene, son 
of Edward Greene of Salisbury.24 None of his work is known. A 
Samuel Drumbley appearing in the Records of the Turners’ Company 
c. 1730 might well be a son. 


5s. THE STANESBYS 


Previous documentation: 

1. Will of Thomas Stanesby I, July 11, 1734, shane Sept. 12, 1734. 
(P.C.C. Ockham 204). 

2. Will of Thomas Stanesby II, October 6, 1752, proved March 2, 
1754. (P.C.C. Pinfold 87). 

3. Trade Card of Stanesby Junior (Heal Collection). 

4. Hawkins, A General History of the Science and Practice of Music 
(London, 1776). 

Thomas I was apprenticed to Thomas Garrett on June 7, 1682. 
Assuming him then to have been fourteen years of age, he was born 
about 1668, the son of John Stanesby, yeoman, of “Moorly Lyme’ in 
Derbyshire.” Efforts to trace this place-name have so far failed. It 
may perhaps be identified with Morley, but enquiries in this parish 
remain unanswered. He received the Freedom of the Turners’ Com- 
pany on October 7, 1691.28 He seems to have enacted the ‘industrious 
apprentice’ by marrying and setting up in business for himself im- 
mediately on coming out of his indentures. His wife’s Christian name 
was Mary. He settled in Stonecutter Street, in the Middle or Fleet 
Precinct of the parish of St Bride’s, where he remained for the whole 
of his working life.2 The establishment appears to have been a modest 
one, with an annual rent of only £09. 

His son, Thomas II, was baptized at St Bride’s on Christmas Day 
1692.75 Is it too fanciful to suggest that the eight-pointed star of the 
elder Stanesby’s mark was adopted at this time, prompted by thoughts 
of the Nativity and of the first three letters of the name? Stanesby had 
three other children, two of whom, Elizabeth and Mary, were living 
in 1695 and are mentioned in a Census of that year.2* Mary was 
baptized March 17, 1694.27 Stanesby’s Will does not mention Mary, 
so possibly she died in infancy, or at any rate before 1734; but another 
daughter, Martha, shared in the estate. Both the surviving daughters 
were married, Elizabeth to Samuel Welder and Martha to Charles 
Alchorne. 

An early eighteenth-century list of parishioners shows that Thomas I, 
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‘Flutemaker’, acted as ‘questman’ for St Bride’s in 1715 and again in 
1718.28 

It is already known that Thomas II was bound apprentice to his 
father, February 5, 1706.?° Yet the younger Stanesby did not take the 
Freedom until April 3, 1728, fifteen years after the end of his apprentice- 
ship. Both father and son appear in a register of the Freemen which 
was apparently commenced in 1716,°° Thomas II being recorded as 
“Thomas Stanesby the younger in Fleet Street near St Dunstans 
Church’, i.e. at his known working address. It seems clear therefore 
that the breakaway of Stanesby Junior occurred during his father’s 
lifetime, and most probably in 1728 when he took the Freedom of the 
Company. It is likely that he married at the same period. I am also 
of the opinion that the rare Stanesby ‘dolphin’ mark, which appears 
on one of the recorders in my possession, may have been adopted by 
Thomas II while his father was still living, as the emblem of the 
Dauphin or heir of the house of Stanesby. It has unfortunately proved 
impossible, so far, to trace from any of the usual sources the Temple 
Exchange where Thomas II lived and worked. Neither he nor it appear 
in Rate Books, nor have the Middle and Inner Temples any record of 
its existence. But Stanesby Junior was already thirty-six years old 
when he took the Freedom, and it is most uniikely that so ambitious 
and enterprising a craftsman should have stayed on at the small Stone- 
cutter Street premises after that event. 

Thomas II took his first apprentice, William Sheridan, the son of a 
labourer from the parish of St George, Hanover Square, on March 23, 
1737.51 His second, Caleb Gedney, is more celebrated. He was the son 
of a London tobacconist, and came to Stanesby on October 19, 1743. 
He received the Freedom November 7, 1750,3* and, as is known, he 
inherited Stanesby’s working tools, materials and unfinished work. 
(It is less well known that this bequest was conditional to his marrying 
Stanesby’s late servant, Catherine Gale.) 

The Wills of the two Stanesbys shed an interesting light on the 
family and its fortunes. Thomas I left to his son all his pattern instru- 
ments and working tools and a seal ring together with forty pounds 
upon the decease of his wife. To his wife, a motto ring and all goods, 
chattels, bonds, notes, securities, book debts and all personal estate. 
The daughters received rings, and a share of the estate on the death of 
their mother. 

By his will, Thomas II directed that he was to be buried—as in fact 
he was—in the churchyard of St Pancras, ‘as near as may be to my 
late wife’. The document reveals that he had £1,600 invested in ‘the 
Joint Stock called three per centum Annuities of the year 1726’. £500 
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of this was directed for the use of his five nephews and nieces, the 
children of his late sister Elizabeth Welder, a further £100 to Martha 
Alchorne (now widowed) and J's each to her two sons, ‘they having 
been already sufficiently provided for by another relation’. To his 
‘friend and ally’, Nathaniel Patten, the family solicitor who drew up 
his father’s will, Stanesby left all his books and pamphlets. The sole 
executrix and residual legatee was Mrs Rebecca Henrietta Maria 
Brown ‘who now lives with me’. We must charitably assume her to 
have been his housekeeper. If so, she certainly maintained the time- 
honoured traditions of her class. Probate was granted—with quite 
remarkable expedition, one would have thought—on the very day 
that Stanesby was buried. Less than two months later, Mrs Brown was 
dead; whether from grief or from the chronic alcoholism customary 
among inheriting housekeepers, it is impossible to say. But the pattern 
is completed by the second Probate of Stanesby’s Will, which diverts 
the property that remained unadministered on April 26, 1754, to 
Mrs Brown’s executor and brother, Thomas Stone. Gedney appears 
to have fulfilled his obligations in respect to Miss Gale, and to have 


‘continued the business at the same address. At least, this is the only 


possible explanation, apart from time-lag, of the appearance of 
Stanesby’s name in Mortimer’s Directory,* published in 1763, nine 
years after his death. It must be placed on record however, that Gedney 
was not buried at St Dunstan’s-in-the-West in 1769, as stated by 
Lyndesay Langwill.8> The date must be wrong, and I have not searched 
any further in the registers. 


NOTES 


ABBREVIATIONS: GL. Guildhall Library. WL. City of Westminster Public Library. 
BM. British Museum. 

1H. C. de Lafontaine, The King’s Musick, London, 1909, pp. 399, 435- 

* Anthony Baines, ‘James Talbot's Manuscript: I, Wind Instruments’, 
GS] I. 

ieatons by L. G. Langwill, ‘London Wind-Instrument Makers of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’, The Music Review, Vol. VII, No. 2. 

“WL. MS F427 ff. Overseers’ Account Books, Bedfordbury Ward, St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields (annual series, numbered consecutively). 

® GI. MS 3302/1. Turner’s Company Apprenticeship and Freedom Register 
(to 1694). 

*GL. MS 3303. 

7 GL. MS 3302/1. 

® Ibid. 

® See Susi Jeans, “Bressan in 1690’, GSJ XI. 

10 Post Boy, Feb. 13-15, 1718 (BM. Burney 184). Daily Post, April 30, 1724; 
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R. MORLEY PEGGE 


The ‘Anaconda’ 


HE Hoffnung Music Festival concert, organized in November 
cf yor by the well-known musical cartoonist, provided the good 
occasion to bring to London a very remarkable and probably unique 
instrument, the contra-serpent. It was played in a piece specially com- 
posed for the occasion by Dr Gordon Jacob and scored for hurdy 
gurdy, two piccolos, heckelphone, two contrabass clarinets (in Eb 
and Bb), serpent, contra-serpent, two contrabassoons, contrabass 
sarrusophone, and a monster tuba. 

This anaconda of serpents (Plate II, facing p. 49) is kept in the Tolsen 
Memorial Museum at Huddersfield, and I am indebted to the curator, 
Mr E. W. Aubrook, for the information regarding its origin which 
he kindly gave me when I visited the museum some years ago and 
was allowed to photograph the instrument. 

It was made about the year 1840 by two brothers, Joseph and Richard 
Wood, hand-loom weavers of the village of Upper Heaton in York- 
shire. For more than twenty years it was used in the church at Almond- 
bury, near Huddersfield, as well as on sundry anniversary occasions in 
the neighbourhood: it was also played in York Minster. 

Great skill and ingenuity went into its construction, which must 
have been fraught with considerable difficulty, and the brothers, who 
were not professional instrument makers, were assuredly very clever 
workmen. The instrument is a large-scale replica of the type of serpent 
commonly used in England during the first half of last century, with 
the bell lying in the same plane as the folds and not turned slightly 
outwards as was usually the case with serpents intended for army 
bands. Many of the unmarked serpents~which abound in museums 
and.in private collections were in all likelihood made by way of a 
hobby by similar highly-skilled village craftsmen. 

With a length of 15 ft. 7 in. and a bell diameter of 74 in. this instru- 
ment is just twice the size of the ordinary serpent. It has eleven keys, 
of which six cover what are normally the open fingerholes: the smallest 
note hole is § in. across, and the largest 2}} in. Its height from the 
ground is 4 ft. 6 in. The mouthpiece belonging to the instrument, 
also no doubt home-made, is curious and quite unlike the usual serpent 
mouthpiece, which is hemispherical. It is 14 in. deep, is made of copper, 
and has the inner profile of a small after-dinner coffee cup, with 
almost vertical walls and a shallow hemispherical cup at the bottom. 
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As is to be expected the contra-serpent sounds an octave lower than 
the ordinary serpent. Its tone colour differs markedly from that of 
either the tuba or the contrabassoon, being ‘reedier’ than the first but 
much less so than the second. In its lower octave the quality is peculiarly 
rich and pleasing, and is reminiscent of certain of the larger organ 
pipes. Mr Nigel Amherst, who played it at the Hoffnung concert, 
did not use the original mouthpiece preferring, not unnaturally, his 
own tuba mouthpiece which is quite different inside from the original. 
To what extent this may affect the tone, particularly in the second 
octave, is a matter of conjecture. That the tone quality of the second 
octave should be far less satisfactory than that of the lowest is not 
surprising, but it is of little importance since in this octave the ordinary 
serpent is at its best. In the bottom octave the tone is magnificent, and 
not to be matched by any modern orchestral instrument, though less 
powerful than one might perhaps have expected. 

The uniqueness of this contra-serpent was earlier qualified by 
‘probably’, because in his notice on the serpent in the first edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians Dr W. H. Stone mentions 
an instrument in the same class. He says: 


A Contra Serpent was shown in the Exhibition of 1851, made by Jordan of 
Liverpool. It was in Eb of the 16-ft. octave. It was however too unwieldy to 
be carried by the player and required independent support. 


In the London Patent Office some of Jordan’s Great Exhibition 
publicity hand-outs are preserved, but nothing there resembles the 
instrument described by Dr Stone. There is, however, a leaflet that 
describes a large bore serpent to which its maker gave the barbarous- 
sounding name of ‘Euphonic Serpentcleide’. Here is the text of the 


announcement: 


Jordan’s newly invented Euphonic Seprentcleide in C. Lowest note CCC, 
or an octave below the ordinary serpent. The bore of this instrument being 
much larger than the ordinary description, it has a much more powerful and 
mellifluous tone. The keys (11) and stays are tubular, thus rendering the instru- 
ment extremely light in proportion to its size. The springs which are spiral 
can be regulated, or renewed by the performer, a desideratum in the Military 
or Naval service. The scale rises by semitones, each key producing its own note; 
it also produces the 1st, sth and Octave, with all keys closed. Its power and 
beauty of tone is perceptible from the lowest F of the Pianoforte. (Cost 


£31-10-0). 


This stilted rigmarole does not enable us to form any very definite 
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idea of what the Euphonic Serpentcleide was like, but it certainly does 
not fit the description given by Dr Stone. It seems to have been con- 
ceived rather on the lines of the Wood brothers’ instrument, which 
may well have been known to Jordan, but no specimen or illustration 
of it having come to light we do not even know whether it was made 
of wood or metal, and it is quite impossible to say what resemblance, 
if any, there was between the two. 


This would appear to be a good opportunity also to draw attention 
to a very interesting contrabass cornett (Plate II) in the museum of 
the Paris Conservatoire, which has not as yet attracted the notice it 
deserves. Originally in the collection of Count Pietro Correr of Venice, 
and then in that of Dr Julien Fau, it was acquired by the Conservatoire 
in 1873. Unfortunately Chouquet, the author of the catalogue, seems 
to have had but little interest in or knowledge of wind instruments, 
for he dismisses it with the following brief notice: 


No. 636 [it is numbered 390 in the first (1875) edition] Serpent italien. Ce 
serpent d’une forme inusitée, originale et trés élégante, semble dater du 
seiziéme siécle et provient de la collection du comte P. Correr. Il est armé de 
clefs, ce qui prouve que Régibo? ne fut pas le premier 4 en doter cet instrument. 


Piéce historique et capitale. 


Chouquet is certainly right in regarding it as a ‘piéce historique et 
capitale’, but one fears it is for the wrong reason. The fact is that this 
is no serpent, 2s we understand the term which we take to mean the 
large bore convoluted instrument so familiar to all who are interested 
in old musical instruments, and which, as is well authenticated, was 
evolved from the unsatisfactory great cornett in the 1590s by a canon 
of Auxerre, by name Edme Guillaume. Chouquet’s ‘serpent italien’ is 
really a contrabass cornett with the four éxtension keys found on the 
bass ‘:pommers of the second half of the sixteenth century. Another 
instrument in the same catalogue has been similarly misnamed, No. 
634 (No. 839 in the 1875 edition) which is described as a ‘serpent 
italien’, being in reality a very handsome bass cornett of rather serpen- 
tine shape and with a stylized horned viper’s head as a bell: it has no 
keys. This unfortunate nomenclature has led certain authorities, who 
assuredly cannot have seen the specimens, to assume that the serpent, 
ie. the Guillaume type of instrument, actually originated in Italy 
earlier than 1590. 

The truth of the matter is that there are two distinct types of instru- 
ment based on the same acoustic principle. They may be cousins, but 
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born and bred in different countries they bear little resemblance to 
each other, as the photograph clearly shows. How little similarity 
there is between the two will be evident from the following com- 


parison: 


GUILLAUME’S SERPENT 

1. Bore expands from 2 cm. to 10 
and sometimes 12 cm. exclusive of 
the crook. 

2. Large bore, thin walls and round 
exterior. No thumb hole. 

3. No keys. Closed keys began to 
be fitted only about 1800, and open- 
standing extension keys were never 
used on the serpent. It is not known 
for certain who first added closed keys 
to it, but the most likely person is L. A. 
Frichot, a French refugee who came to 
London c. 1790 and invented the bass 
horn shortly afterwards: this was a 
variety of upright serpent which 
always had three keys. About 1800 
it became the usual practice in Eng- 
land to put three keys on the ordinary 
serpent. The earliest French maker to 
add keys was the specialist serpent- 
maker Baudoin (1812-c. 1829). 


CONTRABASS CORNETT 

1. Bore expands from I cm. to 
6 cm. (Crook missing.) 

2. Small bore, thick walls, small 
fingerholes bored ona slant, octagonal 
exterior. Thumb hole, as always on 
cornetts. 

3. Four open-standing extension 
keys, the edges of the flaps being 
perforated to enable the pads to be 
sewn on. These are similar to the keys 
on the bass pommer described and 
illustrated by Praetorius, the two 
instruments being of approximately 
the same length. 


The contrabass cornett is not in playing order, the upper section 
being obstructed. There must also have been a shortish right-angled 
crook to fit over the narrow end, as it is difficult to see how without 
it the instrument could have been played at all.* 


* The Museum fiir Hamburgische Geschichte, Hamburg, possesses a contra- 
bass cornett similar to Paris No. 636 but with only two keys. This too must 
have been played with a crook. The Paris bass cornett, No. 634, seems to 
require no crook and to sound an octave lower than the ordinary treble 
cornett.—Ed. 


NOTES 


1 James Jordan of Manchester Street, Liverpool (1830-52). 

2J. J. Regibo, a musician attached to the collegiate church of S. Pierre in 
Lille, was the first to make a serpent in upright form on the lines of the bassoon. 
This he advertised in 1789 in Framéry’s Calendrier Universel Musical. There 
is not a shred of evidence that he fitted his instrument with keys. 
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WILLIAM A. COCKS 


The Phagotum: 
An Attempt at Reconstruction 


ARLY in 1956, in the BBC Third Programme, a most interesting 

talk on the Bassoon was delivered by Mr Lyndésay Langwill, in 
the course of which he mentioned the Phagotum or Phagotus. This 
was apparently a complicated form of bagpipe which had been in- 
vented early in the sixteenth century, by one Afranio, a Canon of 
Ferrara, Italy, and of which the only contemporary description was 
written by his nephew Theseo Ambrogio, of the Albonese family. It 
was published in 1539, and contained crude woodcuts of the front 
and back of it (Plate Ill, facing p. 64); there was also an anonymous 
manuscript of 1565 which gave the scale and fingering. A translation 
of these by the late Canon Galpin is to be found in Proc. Royal Mus. 


“Association, LX VII, 1941, and a short description by the same writer 


is printed in Grove, 3rd edition, 1929. Readers are therefore referred 
to these sources for all the details we possess, but a brief description 
may be useful at this point. 

- The instrument consists of two vertical side pillars, connected and 
held together by a supporting block between them, which contains 
the airway conveying the wind supply from the bag to the reeds. 
Each pillar is divided at the middle point into two parts, the upper 
fitting tightly into the lower. The upper part contains three parallel 
bores, connected in series, and into these the sound holes open, the 
reed being inserted into the bottom end of the first bore. The lower 
section of each pillar is hollowed out to serve as a wind chamber and 
also as a protection for the reed, which is ‘of beating pattern and made 
of metal. The bag and bellows are held in the usual manner of North- 
umbrian and Irish pipes, and the player is seated with the instrument 
resting on his thigh. The central pillar in front is purely ornamental 
and does not serve any useful purpose. 

I was intrigued by the fact that the Phagotum was a form of bagpipe, 
and at once studied the contemporary records with the intention of 
making a facsimile if at all possible, for there appear to be neither an 
original nor a replica in existence. The task proved to be one of extreme 
difficulty, for the only measurement to work from was the total 
length, which was stated to be ‘barely a mean cubit’—not a very 
accurate basis upon which to begin. Moreover, the old woodcuts 
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could not be relied upon for key details, only the rough general out- 
lines being given. After much study, the only data I could glean were 
that the total height was barely a mean cubit; that the bottom note 
of the left hand was in unison with the fifth of the right, both being D; 
and a comment by Canon Galpin that sixteenth-century Church pitch, 
to which the phagotum would be tuned, was at least one whole tone 
above our present pitch. Books of reference were consulted to deter- 
mine the length of a mean cubit, and the findings were not very 
helpful, for it is apparently an elastic unit of measurement varying 
between 13.3 in. and 22 in. It therefore became necessary to find some 
other basis from which to work, and the only one which seemed 
possible was the span of the fingerholes as drawn in the woodcut— 
assuming them to be correctly spaced. 

With this very meagre data I began to work out approximate 
measurements, taking the distance between the first and third right 
hand fingerholes to be a maximum of 4 in. This gave a total height of 
about 19 in. and a pillar diameter of 1? in. The remainder of the 
external measurements were then simply a matter of proportion, and it 
was possible to turn the pillars and fit them to the centre block. The 
airway was bored in the centre back pillar, through into the block, 
and then by a T-junction, across into each pillar. Sycamore was used 
for ease of working or making alterations, and the appearance of the 
assembly at this stage was encouraging. But it yet remained to deter- 
mine the bore diameters, the fingerhole and key hole distances, and 
the sizes of reeds. It appeared from the contemporary evidence that 
several models of the instrument had been constructed, differing from 
one another in compass and number of keys. I deemed it advisable in 
this first attempt at reconstruction to limit myself to a fairly simple 
model, and therefore decided to work out an octave on the left hand 
and seven notes on the right. The scales of the two hands were to over- 
lap, making the top four notes on the right hand to be in unison with 
the lower four on the left, thus combining to give a total compass of 
eleven notes, with the highest of all approximating to d’ at modern 
pitch. 

At this point my real troubles began. I bored out a number of short 
lengths of garden cane to ¥; in., and joineda sufficient number by means 
of adhesive tape in order to produce the left hand thumb note at the 
correct pitch and position. The positions of the next three notes were 
found by trial and error, but it became apparent that the windway was 
too narrow for the length, and the notes were very unsteady if the 
pressure varied in the least degree. I then began again, using } in. bore, 
and this was an improvement, but when the lowest notes were bored, 
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the same unsteadiness was manifest. I found it necessary to increase the 
diameter of the second bore a little, and that of the third a little more 
in order to produce a fairly steady note. Then the distances were 
transferred to the pillar, the holes were bored and the reed fitted. It 
was a thrilling moment when I was able to play the first four notes on 
the actual instrument. It then remained to find the positions of the 
three key holes in the same way, and finally the open vent hole which 
was to sound the octave. It was a problem to arrange the keys so that 
the finger pieces might be easily reached, and no attempt was made on 
this experimental model to add all the keys of the original. 

Now began the same work upon the second pillar, and as the thumb 
hole was to sound in unison with the fourth of the left hand—as I was 
constructing it—it was necessary to insert a metal tube of U shape 
between the reed and the wood bore in order to bring the hole into 
the correct position. After this, it was simply a case of repeating the 
methods used for the first pillar, but it was now found that with this 
size of bore, the first and third finger holes came too far apart to be 
spanned, and the third was therefore closed by a key. This gave the 
first indication that the bore was too wide, and it would require to be 
modified in any later model. 

The completed instrument (Plate III) proved itself to be a most 
awkward one to handle. The pillars were too thick, and the fingerholes 
too wide to be spanned in comfort, but it was possible to play a simple 
tune after some practice. The effort at reconstruction has at least paved 
the way for an improved model which I hope to attempt at some 
future date, and the experience already gained should render unneces- 
sary the repetition of much of the initial experimental work. It has 
indicated that the bore will require to be less in diameter in order to 
bring the fingerholes closer, and this in turn will necessitate smaller 
reeds, taking less wind. In other respects the present set-up appears to 
be reasonably correct, but even if hundred-per-cent success is eventu- 
ally achieved, the instrument will possess only an academic interest 
and value. The foregoing does not take long to relate, but many 
hours of work have been involved, and I have enjoyed every minute 
of the fascinating problems. 
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DONALD GILL 


The Hivabethan Late 


HERE are valid objections to the term used in the title of this 
+ Sona which has been written in an attempt to clarify the use of 
extra bass strings on the lute as indicated in certain English sources of 
the period 1590 to 1612. But it is hoped to show that there was a 
definitive type of instrument in use at this time, which was neither 
the classic six-course lute nor the Baroque type, with its ever increasing 
basses. This so-called Elizabethan lute is irreplaceable for the satis- 
factory performance of the finest works of Dowland. 

By this term is meant a seven-course instrument, tuned D Gc fa d' g’. 
The seventh course is fingered chromatically, and thus flexibility is 
preserved and clashing open basses a semitone apart are avoided. The 
other type of lute, with two or three basses, gave an extension of range 
analogous to the short octave of keyboard instruments. A few instances 
occur of remarkably awkward fingerings of second and even third 
basses, in attempts to produce on such instruments effects that are 
readily attainable on the Elizabethan lute. 

Music entablatured for the Elizabethan lute is found in collections 
of the Dowlands (with exceptions to be discussed later), Thomas 
Robinson, Morley, Campion, Pilkington, Rosseter, Ford, Jane Picker- 
ing’s MS (British Museum, Egerton MS 2046) and the anonymous 
compilations Brit. Mus., Add. MS 31392., Cambridge University 
Library, Dd.5.78.3., C.U.L., Dd.2.11. and C.U.L., Dd.9.33.* This list 
is no doubt far from complete, but it includes a great deal of important 
surviving English music. 

Lutes with seven courses were mentioned by Virdung in 1511, and 
they first appear in the surviving English sources in about 1595, in the 
tuning of the Elizabethan lute. The multiplication of basses first 
appears about 1600 (C.U.L., Dd.4.22.) but obviously made no quick- 
ening impact on the English school of composers. For example, the 
‘Forlorne Hope Fancy’, ‘Farewell Fancy’, ‘From Silent Night’, the 
Fancy in the Ewing Lute Book, some of Dowland’s finest works, could 
not have been played on the contemporary multi-bass instruments. It 
is therefore particularly interesting to find in two late sources pieces 
by John Dowland using instruments with two or three extra basses. 
As these are the Varietie of Lute Lessons (1610) and A Pilgrimes Solace 


* I wish to express my gratitude to Mr Richard Newton for help in elucidating 
some of the more difficult tablatures. 
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(1612) it seems reasonable to assume that the composer’s own manu- 
script copies were used, so that he therefore used such instruments 
himself. (The printer found them puzzling, misprints being more than 
usually common in the bass symbols.) None of these particular pieces 
have chromatic progressions in the bass, and all can be played with 
perfect facility on the Elizabethan lute. 

Analysis of the Varietie of Lute Lessons does however reveal a fairly 
consistent pattern in the use of the different instruments. This late 
publication (1610) contains forty-two solo pieces, which are entabla- 
tured for five different instruments. Seven pieces require the classic six 
courses only; eight require the Elizabethan lute; nine an instrument 
tuned F Gc fad’ g’; seven an instrument tuned DF Gc fad' g’. The 
balance of eleven pieces are for an instrument with three or four open 
basses tuned variously according to the key of each piece; all but one 
are French, in the new style. 

If the sources of these pieces is examined, a definite pattern emerges. 
This is shown in the following table: 


Sources 
Instruments Tunings English European 
I. Gefad'g’ 3 4 
2. D Gcfad'g’ 8 

3. F Gcfad'g' 4 5 
. D F Ge f ad’g 4* 3 
5. (3 or 4 basses, variously tuned) Gc fad’ g ‘ I 10 


This suggests that tunings 3, 4 and 5 came from Europe, and con- 
temporary printed sources support this conclusion. Dowland probably 
acquired his two or three diapaison instruments whilsc living abroad, 
and he would be unlikely to have given up using them when he 
returned to England. 

The exotic nature of these instruments is further attested to by the 
tablatures of A Pilgrimes Solace, published even later (1612), in which 
the classic lute suffices for six pieces, the Elizabethan lute is essential 
for the chromaticisms of one of the finest (‘From Silent Night’), and 
only in three pieces does the tablature seem to indicate that a three- 
bass instrument was in use. 

The evidence thus points to the widespread use of a seven-course 
lute by the English lutenists, with its full chromatic range exploited 
by Dowland in his greatest works. An eight-course instrument tuned 
DFGcfad'g' was a common alternative, providing ready-made 


* Three of these are by J. Dowland and include the ‘King of Denmark’s 
Galliard’. 
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bass notes for the universal harmonic formulae of the period. The 
fourteen Corantoes and Voltes in the Varietie of Lute Lessons are a 
foretaste of things to come, when the English school became virtually 
extinct and the French type of instrument and music reigned supreme. 

Dowland himself gives us a tantalizingly brief glimpse of the scene 
in the Introduction to A Pilgrimes Solace, which confirms what the 
music has already told us. The rising generation regarded his music 
as ‘after the old manner’. The lute was giving place to other instruments 
and “Moreover . . . here are and daily come into our most famous 
Kingdome divers strangers from beyond the seas, which averre before 
our owne faces that we have no true methode of application or finger- 
ing of the Lute.’ Was this indigenous method of application and 
fingering the Thomas Robinson technique, as opposed to the degenerate 
right hand that came with the French fashions, or did it also include, 
in Dowland’s mind, the full chromatic fingering of the Elizabethan 
lute? 

It is a great misfortune that so many surviving old lutes have been 
modified to later seventeenth-century specifications, because this has 
tended to intensify some common misconceptions of the nature of the 
instrument in its prime. The relatively simple six- and seven-course 
instruments of fixed tuning are not only adequate for the performance 
of a majority of worthwhile surviving music, but are the instruments 
of choice, because they avoid the complexities of tuning and the 
‘snarling together’ of closely tuned open bass strings. They have the 
added attraction, to certain temperaments, of being historically correct. 
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LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL 


The “Boehm’ Bassoon: 
A Retrospect 


N recent years articles have appeared in the musical press, particularly 

in the United States, alluding to the peculiarities of bassoon-fingering 
and urging the adoption of some form of Boehm’s'system on rational 
acoustical principles. As these articles in general reveal ignorance of 
the attempts made over a century ago by competent makers on the 
Continent and in Britain, it may be of interest to summarize these 
attempts. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


It was Charles Joseph Sax (1791-1865) of Brussels who first designed 
a bassoon with covered holes. He exhibited it at Haarlem in 1825. 
After further experiments he constructed a metal bassoon on this system 
for which he took out a ‘felgian patent (No. 1414) in 1842. It was 
doubtless this idea which led Adolphe (Antoine Joseph) Sax in Paris 
to produce in 1851 his twenty-three-keyed metal bassoon (Paris, 
Conservatoire Museum, No. 1401). Writing on the London Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, de Pontécoulant! remarks: ‘M. Triébert 
has undertaken the renovation of the Bassoon; but that of Adolphe 
Sax seemed to me preferable as regards the intonation of certain 
notes... . Take courage M. Triébert, do not give up. There is still 
much to do to remedy all the deficiencies in the woodwind instru- 
ments.’ Referring to Sax’s exhibit, de Pontécoulant adds: ‘M. Ad. Sax 
took up again in 1851 the work which he had already elaborated on 
the bassoon in 1842. This amounted to a total reconstruction of the 
instrument as well as a change in its proportions. He applied to this 
bassoon his key system, already in use on his bass clarinet, consisting 
of closing, by keys, the holes which are customarily closed by the 
fingers, a procedure which enabled him to place the holes at their 
correct intervals, and as M. Ad. Sax had for long realized that the 
material of which the instrument is made has no influence on the 
character of the sound and makes an almost imperceptible difference 
in sonority, he made the tube of his bassoon of brass. This instrument 
caused such a sensation in London in 1851 that after the Exhibition, 
M. Boehm, passing through Paris, went to Rue Saint-Georges, to see 
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the bassoon and examine it. In the presence of MM. Chavé and 
Demoeurs, he warmly complimented the maker.’ 

The celebrated bassoonist J. B. J. Willent-Bordogni (1809-1852) 
was for some years professor at the Brussels Conservatoire and during 
this period he had the help of two instrument makers who carried out 
his ideas for a general reform of the bassoon.? Unfortunately, the 
revolution of February 1848 led him to return to Paris to become a 
professor at the Conservatoire there in 1849, and he gave up his 
intended improvements. 

A different version of the matter is given by H. Lavoix fils:* 


It was Adolphe Sax who, in 1840, had the first idea of making bassoons 
according to acoustical theory, and of regularizing the bore. It is true that Sax 
pere in 1830 had already this idea and, moreover, the labours of Boehm with 
the flute were probably not without influence on these first attempts of the 
Belgian maker. Despite this progress, despite new attempts made simultane- 
ously by Sax and by Ward in about 1851, most of the improvements still 
remain to be carried out and, to this day [i.e. 1878] the Sax bassoon remains 
almost at the same stage of development as that which can be seen in the 
Method of Willent-Bordogni.‘ It was, moreover, according to the ideas of this 
artist, who had already had bassoons on a new system made for him by a maker 
named Bachmann® that Sax had thought of designing his first bassoons. M. 
Triébert has given the bassoon greater accuracy of intonation and fulness and, 
without greatly changing the fingering, has extended the upward compass 
to e”’. An illustration of the new bassoon can be seen in the Method of Jancourt® 
with a short but explicit note on these improvements. Jancourt had tried, with 
the help of Buffet, to apply the Boehm system to the bassoon, but had to 
renounce the attempt since it denaturalized the timbre. In about 1854, the 
indefatigable Boehm, assisted by Tri¢bert, wished to do for this instrument 
what he had already done for the flute and the oboe. He easily found the pro- 
portions of the bore and made an accurate instrument; but the system of rods 
and rings was difficult to apply to the bassoon since the length of the rods made 
a disagreeable noise, a kind of clicking very damaging to the instrument; 
moreover, these long metal rods, with rings and keys attached, needed frequent 
adjustment. Accordingly, in the opinion of the best makers, the bassoon can be 
considered as not having yet arrived at perfection. The skilful Tri¢bert is not 
ceasing to study this interesting instrument and it is not to be doubted that he 
will be able to obtain definite results. 


The attempts of F. Triébert in Paris c. 1855 just referred to reached 
fruition in his Boehm-type of bassoon, of which only a few were 
made, among them the following: 1. Brussels Conservatoire Museum, 
No. 3119, marked BREVETE, TRIEBERT A PARIS. 2. Formerly owned by 
Canon Galpin (Royal Military Exhibition, London, 1890, No. 166) 
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PLATE VII Ancient Peruvian instruments from the British Museum. 
LEFT: Three bone flutes. RiGHT: Clay Antara (panpipe). 
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PLATE VIII 
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One of a pair of wooden kettledrums. See Notes and 
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and now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (No. 151) is marked 
A. MARZOLI A PARIS. 3. Another, by F. TRIEBERT, is now Paris Conserva- 
toire Museum No. 510. 4. A fourth (Plate IV), stamped MARZOLI A 
PARIS, and with a key guard marked T (Triébert) was for a time lent 
to the writer by Mr R. Morley Pegge, who acquired it in Paris and 
has now sold it to Mr W. R. Waterhouse, also a member of this Society, 
who is having the highly intricate mechanism put into playing order. 
It can be asserted that, contrary to previous statements, the bassoon is 

remarkably light to handle. The writer has also copies of the fingering- 
chart by A. Marzoli for this type, and an illustrated | sale-list published 
by Triébert et Cie, both dated 1855. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND 


The contrabassoon known as the Contrabassophon, made in 1849 by 
Heinrich J. Haseneier of Coblenz-am-Rhein, embodied certain prin- 
ciples of Boehm. The bore was unusually wide and truly conical; the 
holes were bored vertically and of exceptionally large diameter, 
approximately that of the bore at the point of entry; all holes were 
covered by keys operated by an ingenious system of rods, while 
saddle-shaped touches were provided for the first three fingers of each 
hand to show that their keys corresponded with the normal six open 
holes. This instrument (R.M.E., 1890, No. 171) was introduced at the 
Handel Festival in London in June 1871 by Dr W. H. Stone, a pro- 
ficient amateur player of the bassoon, tenoroon and contrabassoon, 
and it was the only contrabassoon in use in Britain until Alfred Morton 
in London made a few copies c. 1875. Morton even made a ‘semi- 
contra’ in F on this model (R.M.E., 1890, No. 173) ‘for Sir Arthur 
Sullivan for use in the orchestra of the Savoy Theatre’; but in the 
course of unsuccessful efforts to trace this instrument the writer 
received a letter from the late Sir Henry Wood stating that he never 
saw or heard a contrabassoon in the Savoy Orchestra (which he con- 
ducted in 1890) nor did Sullivan ever mention the instrument to him. 
A further statement in the Catalogue of the Royal Military Exhibition 
of 1890 (C. R. Day, London, 1891) requires correction. Under No. 171 
it is stated that the original Contrabassophon was ‘designed by Dr 
W. H. Stone, FRS, and made under his immediate superintendence 
by Haseneier of Coblenz’. The actual instrument bears a plate engraved 
Erfunden und verfertigt von H. J. Haseneier, Coblenz, 1849. At this time, 
Stone was aged nineteen and was at Oxford University, where he 
remained until 1856. In Grove, 1st edition (1877-89, s.v.. ‘Double 
Bassoon’) Dr Stone, who contributed the article, asserts that ‘it has 
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been considerably improved by Herr Haseneier and subsequently by 
the writer, who has introduced it into English orchestras’. He proceeds 
to describe the self-same Contrabassophon (No. 171 above) as ‘made 
on the writer’s design by Haseneier’, so one can hardly wonder that 
Stone has been credited with the design, though whether with justice 
seems open to much doubt. Haseneier’s model (Leipzig, Heyer Coll. 
No. 1403) was copied by C. Geipel of Breslau (Ann Arbor, Stearn 
Coll. No. 684), C. F. Doelling & Sohn of Potsdam, 1850 (Berlin, 
Sachs’s catalogue No. 1067), and in papier maché, c. 1875, by G. 
Berthold & Séhne of Speyer-am-Rhein (Heyer Coll. No. 1407; see 
also L. G. Langwill, ‘The Double Bassoon’, Proc. R. Mus. Assoc., 
London, 1942-3). An article by R. Allison in Woodwind (October 
1953) described a Boehm-system bassoon by H. J. Haseneier and the 
instrument was lent to the writer for examination. Other Haseneier 
bassoons, with from sixteen to twenty-one keys, survive in museums 
at Markneukirchen, Hamburg, etc., but this bassoon (Plate IV) is 
unique. It is fully four inches shorter than a modern Buffet bassoon; 
the bell is wide and squat; the butt is very short and the bass joint and 
wing are unusually long. The crook is not original, but the pitch is 
almost a semitone above modern pitch. The instrument blows very 
freely, with a harder, more open tone than that of the French bassoon. 
There are twenty-one keys, chromatic on the bass joint and then 
including fingerplates for G A B, and cde. L.H. 1 by itself gives eb, 
and L.H. 2 by itself gives e. Similarly, R.H. 1 alone gives Bp, and 
L.H. 2 alone gives B. These four fingerings are very convenient and 
give notes of good and even quality, requiring none of the humouring 
necessary on many bassoons. The remaining keys are for middle cf (for 
left little finger) and three small touches for the left thumb controlling 
(1) the crook key (missing); (2) a’ plus the crook key; and (3) c’’ plus 
the crook key. This type of German instrument might well have 
become general but the Heckel bassoon swept all before it in Germany, 
as it has since in most other countries save France, Spain, etc. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 


It would seem that English efforts were sponsored by an Italian, 
Giuseppe Tamplini (1817-1888), who came from La Scala Theatre, 
Milan, to London in 1847 as First Bassoon at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
under Costa. Tamplini resided for a time with his friend Cornelius 
Ward, an inventive flute-maker and clever craftsman, of 36 Great 
Titchfield Street, Marylebone. A model bassoon with twenty-three 
covered holes was made by Ward under Tamplini’s guidance, and 
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exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851 (as was also Adolphe Sax’s 
metal bassoon mentioned above). It was patented in 1853 (British 
patent No. 140). When, in 1855, Tamplini was passing through Paris? 
he called upon Frédéric Triébert in order to show him Ward’s model, 
only to learn that Boehm had already visited Triébert (then in partner- 
ship with A. Marzoli, First Bassoon at the Theatre Italien) and had 
promised to design a bassoon according to his (Boehm’s) system. 
Tamplini, after serving as a bandmaster in the British Army and also 
as editor of The Bandsman, retired to Bologna in 1888 and exhibited 
Ward’s bassoon at the International Exhibition held there in that year. 
Inquiries by the writer have failed to locate either that instrument or 
the others owned by Tamplini and previously exhibited by him at the 
International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885, viz: “Iwo Bassoons 
by Ward, London, Patent 1853; Tenoroon by Marzoli, Paris, 1850; 
Contrafagotto by Marzoli & Triébert, Paris’ (the last measuring 
6 ft. 2 in. in height). Such is the record of a century-old series of 
attempts to improve the fingering of the bassoon. May it not be that 
their failure is due less to inherent impracticalities than to the con- 
servatism of instrument makers, players and teachers—a circumstance 
which Tamplini so deplored in his Italian treatise of 18882 


NOTES 


1 A. de Pontécoulant, Douze jours a Londres (Paris, 1862), p. 233. 

* Expos. Univ. de 1855, Rapports du Jury (Paris, 1856), p. 1326. 

*H. Lavoix, Histoire de I’ Instrumentation depuis le sieziéme siecle jusqu’a nos 
iours (Paris, 1878), pp. 113-15. 

‘J. B. J. Willent-Bordogni, Méthode Complete pour le basson (Paris, 1844). 

5 “Bachmann, Georges Chrétien, b. Paderborn, Prussia, 1804; d. Brussels, 
1842. This craftsman was one of those who contributed most to the good 
construction of woodwind instruments. He was a maker at Brussels and 
Professor of clarinet at the Conservatoire there. It is to him that Belgian 
clarinettists owe the quality of sound which distinguishes them and he taught 
a large number of excellent pupils.’ (Lavoix, Joc. cit.). Bachmann’s business 
was continued by Charles Mahillon from 1836. 

* E. Jancourt, Méthode théorique et pratique de basson (Paris, c. 1847; 2nd edn. 
c. 1869). 

7G. Tamplini, Brevi cenni sul Sistema Boehm e della sua applicazione al Fagotto 
(Bologna, 1888). 
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JAMES A. MACGILLIVRAY 


Recent Advances in 
Woodwind Fingering Systems 


NE is seldom reminded that the history of woodwind instruments 
Oe continues. The models evolved in the period of activity which 
ended just under a century ago are still used. Since then, improvements 
in bore have been microscopic, and fingering systems remain identical, 
except that the oboe has become rather simpler. Even with the saxo- 
phone, the innovations of the present century, though greater than in 
the orchestral woodwind, have had only a marginal effect upon 
technique despite the enthusiasms of the writers of glossy catalogues. 
This does not mean that revolutionary schemes for the reform of 
various instruments have been lacking, but rather that they have failed 
through being either too complex, heavy, and subject to derangement 
(like the Marzoli bassoon), or have impaired the tone of the instrument 
(as with the Boehm oboe), or have demanded that the player shall 
start again from the beginning with an entirely new technique (as with 
the Schaffner flute and clarinet). 

It is therefore with immense interest that one approaches a new 
system which avoids these pitfalls and at the same time seems to mark 
a radical advance in technical resources. As is seen (Plate V, facing 
p- 80), the Saxophone le Rationnel designed by M. Houvenaghel of 
Leblanc, Paris, looks no more complex than an ordinary saxophone. 
Yet the additional facilities that it provides are, to say the least, astonish- 
ing. On the Boehm flute, one plays Bh by adding R.H. 1 to the 
fingering for Bh; on the Boehm clarinet or the saxophone one adds 
R.H. 1, 2 or 3. On the new system, by an extension of this principle, 
the addition of R.H. 2 lowers by a semitone a whole series of notes: 
C#, B, A, G, F (normal fingerings), and Eb (the alternative ‘forked’ 
fingering). In the phrase shown in Ex. 1, therefore, one holds the same 
fingering throughout each bar, merely adding the second finger of the 
right hand to obtain the second note. 


b be 


Ex. I 
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In other words, a chromatic passage over two octaves can be played 
with the normal diatonic fingerings plus the alternate raising and 
lowering of this one finger. To look at this in another way, one 
obtains as perfect trills Gp-Ap: 1 2 t / — 5 —; Ab-Bb: 1t —/—5—; 
and Bb-C: t— — / 4 — —; the trilling finger being indicated by t (the 
C can be played by any one finger except L.H. 1). The implications of 
this include the following (Ex. 2). 


Ex. 2 


If passage i is played with the normal saxophone fingering, then, with 
the same fingering but with the addition of R.H. 2, held down through- 
out, it will be played a semitone lower as at ii. Or, if one starts on the 
normal low D, and raises in succession R.H. 3, 1, L.H. 3, 2, 1 and 
repeats at the octave, the result is that shown in iii. One can now play 
this passage a semitone higher by repeating the same fingerings but 
with R.H. 2 raised throughout (iv). In addition, only one key at a 
time need be opened for the notes above high C#, and each note below 
low C is obtained with one little finger only (cf. the oboe with coupled 
B-C). But the remarkable feature is that all normal saxophone finger- 
ings are retained. The player can either play exactly as he has always 
done before, or experiment with the new facilities as he feels inclined. 

Acoustically the instrument is based on Boehm’s principles: with 
the holes in geometric series; and with all of them standing normally 
open, including those of the keys for G#, Ep, and low C#. Some players 
may feel that this raises the ghost of the ill-starred Boehm oboe and 
bassoon of the last century. Also there may also be some scepticism to 
be overcome about the rejection of brass as the material for the instru- 
ment in favour of German silver (maillechort), which, according to 
M. Houvenaghel, ‘est sans interdit la matiére la plus parfaite, qui 
répond & toutes les exigences de I’artiste moderne, son état moléculaire 
est d’une grande inertie et son pouvoir de réflechir aux noeuds de 
vibration supérieur 4 beaucoup de métaux, ce qui favorise et facilite 
l’émission du son; sa dilatation est bien moins que celle du laiton et du 
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cuivre ainsi que sa conductibilité, tandis que ce résistence l’est beaucoup 
plus.’ 

The serious musician, of course, will never accept a new instrument, 
however great its technical advantages, which is not at least equal to 
the old in tone and response. (This is the ‘conservatism’ of players 
which so distresses historians.) The writer did not have the oppor- 
tunity to play this saxophone, and the widely differing ideals of tone 
production found at the moment make it difficult to base conclusions 
on a demonstration by a player whom one is hearing for the first time. 
But the instrument appeared to blow very easily, was certainly un- 
usually even in quality (a main advantage claimed for the ‘open hole’ 
system), and the tone seemed pleasing and interestng—thougn perhaps 
tending towards the American rather than to the traditional French 
quality. Yet, whether or not players immediately agree with this 
judgment, it would appear that sooner or later M. Houvenaghel’s 
system of fingering must have a profound influence on woodwind 
design. Its application to the clarinet is at present nearing completion, 
and it is already in use on M. Houvenaghel’s Contrabass Clarinet. 

Even in a conventional form (as made in wood by Hiller, for 
instance), the contrabass clarinet, with its mobility, wide range of 
dynamics, and god-like voice, must be by far the most effective instru- 
ment in the contrabass range—not excluding the string contrabass— 
and its neglect by composers is incomprehensible. The Houvenaghel 
contrabass clarinet (Plate VI) is of metal, surprisingly light to handle, 
and it fits into an alto saxophone case—not by any complicated job of 
dismantling: one simply takes off the bell and pulls the rest apart in 
two pieces. It has a compass of five octaves (up to the fifteenth har- 
monic) and as played in the top register by its seventy-eight years old 
inventor sounds rather like a cor anglais. But of far greater importance 
is its performance in the more characteristic registers. Here the ease of 
playing is quite unbelievable (the writer is now speaking from personal 
experience). The resistance feels scarcely greater than that of a tenor 
recorder, yet a note can be sustained surprisingly long. The mobility 
is almost as great as that of the ordinary clarinet and the instrument 
even responds readily to double and triple tonguing. 

It is interesting that this instrument really is cylindrical—the normal 
modern clarinet being roughly one-third conical. Like the saxophone, 
it is an application of Boehm’s principles. This does not prevent it 
having a magnificent, and, for a deep instrument, very clearly differ- 
entiated tone. Though distinctively ‘clarinet’ in quality, it is less exotic 
and specialized in effect than that of the ordinary bass clarinet, and 
therefore better suited to general ensemble playing. 
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Though this instrument has an extension to its written low D and 
thus goes down to the lowest C of the pianoforte, M. Houvenaghel 
has designed a clarinet pitched an octave lower still—the Octo-contrabass 
Clarinet (Plate V1). A single specimen has so far been made, to demon- 
strate that the clarinet family logically should provide the deepest wind 
tones, owing to the comparatively short tube-lengths required and 
the absence of that difficulty in controlling the lowest notes in pianissimo 
which is characteristic with all conical tubes. The octo-contrabass is an 
impressive and perfectly viable instrument, though at this depth the 
lowest few semitones at first sound hardly distinguishable in pitch. M. 
Houvenaghel appears to blow it without any effort. Thus in all, since 
Leblanc also make a piccolo clarinet in Bp an octave above the ordinary 
clarinet, the total compass of the family is only a few notes less than 
that of the largest organ. 


Another new model of instrument has recently appeared in Germany: 
Schmidt’s Reform-Boehm clarinet. In essence, this is an attempt to 
apply the Klosé-Boehm fingering to a clarinet of intensified German 
character; i.e. the bore is even larger than that of the normal Oehler- 
system instrument, and the characteristic ‘tightness’ at the bottom of 
the bore is exaggerated by continuing the cylindrical form right into 
the bell. The bell, in fact, is merely an amplifier; the lowest note speaks 
through a vent hole in its upper part, and its removal does not affect 
the intonation. The reversed cone at the top of the instrument is, 
however, retained, though it does not seem to continue perceptibly 
through the barrel as in French instruments. It is supplied with German 
or French type mouthpiece as requested. Reports have exaggerated the 
complications of the instrument. There are in fact four holes more 
than on the normal Klosé-Boehm: a large vent which is open for 
both e” and f’’#; an additional small f”’# vent on the ring for R.H. 1; 
a double hole for a’; and a middle b’p~which is separate from the 
speaker key. The double-hole A provides the trills f’#-9’4 
(1 2¢/— 5 —) and (1 t — / — 5 —); the forked bb is also 
usable..This double hole and the middle Bh mechanism are both old 
Schmidt ideas, and are a feature of an otherwise conventional Boehm 
of this make which has been used by Mr Bernard Walton of the 
Philharmonia Orchestra throughout his career. In the present model, 
however, the thumb ring is divided into two crescents. One fulfils the 
normal function of the ring, and the other opens the speaker when the 
thumb key also is depressed. The thumb key opens the Bp when the 
A key is depressed (the thumb crescent being, of course, released and 


the speaker therefore closed). 
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Though without the fluffiness of tone so common in modern 
Boehm clarinets, the Reform-Bochm did not seem (on a rather 
cursory trial with the French type of mouthpiece) to have quite the 
satisfying ‘ping’ of the Oehler clarinet in the lower clarion register. 
Apart from the much fuller middle Bp, the main advantage would 
appear to be a middle Bh, which, being no longer a bell note, is free 
from the usual ‘honk’ and flatness. Mr Richard Temple Savage of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, now uses a clarinet and also a 
basset horn of this new type. 
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PIERRE J. HARDOUIN 


Harpsichord Making in Paris: 
Eighteenth Century’ 


3. TREYER 


Joseph Treyer was a Swiss. Son of Jean Adam Treyer, Burger of 
Metzen, in the canton of Basle, he came to Paris as the nephew of 
Jean Keiser, master luthier, better-known in French as L’Empereur. 
Treated by his uncle as son, he was taught the trade and inherited the 
business. On August 4, 1764,! he married a seamstress imposingly 
named Jeanne Fétu de la Sablonniére. After her death in 1779 an 
inventory was prepared at their home in the Rue Poirée (Text XI). 
Treyer, who went under the name of L’Empereur as had his uncle, 
died in 1788 without issue. On the eve of his death? he made a will 
leaving his property to Marie Anne Poix, the ‘faithful servant who 
served him nine years’. Scellés were apposed and the inventory of his 
goods was made on September 3, 1788 (Text XII) in his house in the 
Rue des Rats (today Rue d’ Arras). It was said that his family in Switzer- 
land comprised three unmarried sisters. 


Suivent les marchandises, ustenciles et outils et Instruments de Luthier facteur 
de clavecins . . . [prisés] par Jean Henry Moers... . 


Premierement dix corps d’epinette 600 1. 
Item neuf corps de clavecins unparfaits 800 I. 
Item un clavecin peint en vert avec filets d’or et pieds de 

biche fait par Empereur 300 |. 
Item . un petite carcasse avec son clavier en bois de noyer 

sur son pied a colonne 100 1. 
Item une epinette quarrée et un petit clavecin tous deux 

de Flandres tres mauvais 75 1. 
Item quatre pair de traitteaux pour poser des Instruments 

unparfaits 8 1. 
Item [crossed out: 2 placards trois Etablis et leurs outils et 

Etaux] 3 Etablis dont un avec Etaux 100 1, 


Item deux verloppes et deux demis verloppes, trois rabots 
et 6 petits, deux guillaumes un Resuvais a visse, six outils 
a moulure du diferentes grandeurs un etau de fer un 


* Continued from GS] X. 
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enclume de fer montée sur son billot, vingt quatre meches 
de differentes grandeurs, un douzaine de limes de differents 
grandeurs, douze ciseaux fermoirs douze gouges six 
scies, deux en marqueterie, un petit touret deux pinces 
deux tenailles trois marteaux quatre maillets deux 
marteaux a accorder 

Item huit cent feuilles environ de sapin de different pays 
propre a construire les tables de clavecin 

Item cent cinquante planches environ de noyer deux 
cents de peuplier, douze de poirier 

Item un clavecin fait par Jerome‘ peint en noir sur son 
pied de biche a deux claviers 

Item un autre clavecin peint en faux marbre monté sur son 
pied de Biche a deux claviers et grands ravallement prisé 
comme vieux 

Item deux vielles (hurdy gurdies) et un violon chacun dans 
leur etuys 


Among the papers—summary: 


Memorandum of work done to the harpsichord of M. Salantin, 192 1. Money owing 
from Chabot de Valville, 450 1. Money owing from Le Chevalier de Janville, 9 livres 
per month, harpsichord rental. Money owing from Le Duc de Gramont, 744 |. Various 


agreements (credits), 110 I. 


Experts: Jean Henry Moers et Jean Marie Dedeban 

Item un corps d’epinette avec son clavier et pieds 

Item un vieux clavecin 4 deux claviers avec son pied non 
fini . . . 4 ce faire estoit present Mt André Maximilien 
Oudin ME organiste . . . 

Item quatre carcasses de petits clavecins 4 marteaux chacun 
garni de son clavier sans etre fini et dont deux seulement 
garnis de leurs couvercles 

Item cinq autres corps d’epinettes garnies de leur claviers 
et de leurs pieds 

Item deux carcasses de clavecin sans claviers ni pieds ni 
tables 

Item une epinette en Buffle (i.e. with buff leather plectra) 
avec son pied 

Item une autre epinette vieille en (with one) Registre en 
bois 

Item un petit clavecin noir 

Item un autre clavecin gris avec filets d’or avec son pied 
facon de Gougeon® 

Item Un autre clavecin en bois de noyer, etranger 

Item un autre vieux clavecin peint en noir 
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Item deux carcasses de clavecin toutes neuves 

Item un vieux clavecin garni d’un seul chevalet (i.e. it was 
thus disposed—2 X 8’) 

Item huit courbés de clavecin 

Item six panneaux donc trois grands et trois petits? 

Item une petite epinette quarrée avec un petit cimbalon (?) 

Item trente quatre presses tant a visses que sans visses 

Item quatorze pupitres tant grands que petits sans pied 


Item un etau et une enclume sur son billot prisé avec un 


marteau | 

Item vingt mauvais outils ou environ, limes, cizeaux, scies 
et autres prisés avec une pierre 4 affuter 

Item un vieux etabli et une mauvaise presse 

Item deux gros paquets de plumes de corbeaux 

Item un etabli garni de deux presses 

Item six scies montée 

Item soixante pieces environ d'outils comme meches, 
equerres, marteaux et autres 

Item une boite renferment un trepan seize forets et d’autres 

_ outils 

Item un Rabot de fer garni de cuivre 

Item vingt grands presses a visses et douze petites 

Item trois happes a visser de fer 

Item dix neuf tant guillaumes que Rabots et verloppes et 
beauvais (bouvets) 

Item un tas de vieille feraile et de morceaux de bois 
ensemble cing vieux tiroir les renferment 

Item treize chevalets avec les modeles (i.e. for bending the 
bridges) 

Item trois tables de modeles® 

Item une pile de bois de Sapin de deux cent trente feuilles 
pour table de clavecin de six pieds et six pouces de large 

Item une autre pile de cent quatre vingt feuilles de bois de 
sapin d’environ dix pouces de large 

Item * vingt planches de bois de tilleul de quatorze pouces 
de large, un pouce d’epaisseur et sept pieds de long 

Item un autre partie de pareil bois de different grosseurs 
et largeurs 

Item seize planches de bois de noyer de unze pieds de long 
par differents largeurs et epaisseurs 

Item dix membrures de six pieds de bois de noyer de dix 
pouces de large et d’environ cing pouces d’epaisseur 

Item sept morceaux carrés de trois pouces de diferentes 
longueurs 

Item vingt huit parties de bois de noyer de differente 
longueur et largeur et d’un pouce d’epaisseur 
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enclume de fer montée sur son billot, vingt quatre meches 
de differentes grandeurs, un douzaine de limes de differents 
grandeurs, douze ciseaux fermoirs douze gouges six 
scies, deux en marqueterie, un petit touret deux pinces 
deux tenailles trois marteaux quatre maillets deux 
marteaux a accorder 

Item huit cent feuilles environ de sapin de different pays 
propre a construire les tables de clavecin 

Item cent cinquante planches environ de noyer deux 
cents de peuplier, douze de poirier 

Item un clavecin fait par Jerome‘ peint en noir sur son 
pied de biche a deux claviers 

Item un autre clavecin peint en faux marbre monté sur son 
pied de Biche a deux claviers et grands ravallement prisé 
comme vieux 

Item deux vielles (hurdy gurdies) et un violon chacun dans 
leur etuys 


Among the papers—summary: 
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Memorandum of work done to the harpsichord of M. Salantin, 192 1. Money owing 
from Chabot de Valville, 450 1. Money owing from Le Chevalier de Janville, 9 livres 
per month, harpsichord rental. Money owing from Le Duc de Gramont, 744 |. Various 


_ agreements (credits), 110 I. 


XIIé 


| Experts: Jean Henry Moers et Jean Marie Dedeban 

Item un corps d’epinette avec son clavier et pieds 

Item un vieux clavecin 4 deux claviers avec son pied non 
fini . . . 4 ce faire estoit present Mt André Maximilien 
Oudin ME organiste . . . 

Item quatre carcasses de petits clavecins 4 marteaux chacun 
garni de son clavier sans etre fini et dont deux seulement 
garnis de leurs couvercles 

Item cing autres corps d’epinettes garnies de leur claviers 
et de leurs pieds 

Item deux carcasses de clavecin sans claviers ni pieds ni 
tables 

Item une epinette en Buffle (i.e. with buff leather plectra) 
avec son pied 

Item une autre epinette vieille en (with one) Registre en 
bois 

Item un petit clavecin noir 

Item un autre clavecin gris avec filets d’or avec son pied 
facon de Gougeon® 

Item Un autre clavecin en bois de noyer, etranger 

Item un autre vieux clavecin peint en noir 
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Item deux carcasses de clavecin toutes neuves 

Item un vieux clavecin garni d’un seul chevalet (i.e. it was 
thus disposed—2 X 8’) 

Item huit courbés de clavecin 

Item six panneaux donc trois grands et trois petits’ 

Item une petite epinette quarrée avec un petit cimbalon (?) 

Item trente quatre presses tant a visses que sans visses 

Item quatorze pupitres tant grands que petits sans pied 


Item un etau et une enclume sur son billot prisé avec un _ 


marteau 

Item vingt mauvais outils ou environ, limes, cizeaux, scies 
et autres prisés avec une pierre a affuter 

Item un vieux etabli et une mauvaise presse 

Item deux gros paquets de plumes de corbeaux 

Item un etabli garni de deux presses 

Item six scies montée 

Item soixante pieces environ d’outils comme meches, 
equerres, marteaux et autres 

Item une boite renferment un trepan seize forets et d’autres 
outils 

Item un Rabot de fer garni de cuivre 

Item vingt grands presses a visses et douze petites 

Item trois happes a visser de fer 

Item dix neuf tant guillaumes que Rabots et verloppes et 
beauvais (bouvets) 

Item un tas de vieille feraile et de morceaux de bois 
ensemble cing vieux tiroir les renferment 

Item treize chevalets avec les modeles (i.e. for bending the 
bridges) 

Item trois tables de modeles® 

Item une pile de bois de Sapin de deux cent trente feuilles 
pour table de clavecin de six pieds et six pouces de large 

Item une autre pile de cent quatre vingt feuilles de bois de 
sapin d’environ dix pouces de large 

Item * vingt planches de bois de tilleul de quatorze pouces 
de large, un pouce d’epaisseur et sept pieds de long 

Item un autre partie de pareil bois de different grosseurs 
et largeurs 

Item seize planches de bois de noyer de unze pieds de long 
par differents largeurs et epaisseurs 

Item dix membrures de six pieds de bois de noyer de dix 
pouces de large et d’environ cing pouces d’epaisseur 

Item sept morceaux carrés de trois pouces de differentes 
longueurs 

Item vingt huit parties de bois de noyer de differente 
longueur et largeur et d’un pouce d’epaisseur 
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Item deux autres planches de neuf pieds de longueur et 
d’un pied de largueur 

Item trente planches de bois blanc de differente longueur 
et largueur 

Item un tas de bois de tileul pour clavier 

Item different morceaux de bois avec un chassis garni de 
fer et tole (evidently a jig of some sort) 

Item deux tables de noyer de six pieds et demi de long sur 
dix huit pouces de large, cing d’epaisseur 

Item _ trois cent d’os pour les fintes avec le panier qui les 
renferme 

Item douze presses a visses en bois 

Item trois tappeaux avec leur fillitre deux et larcher 
(bows?) 

Item un etabli garni de ses presses et differents morceaux 
de bois 

Item un tour 4 feret (bow-drill) avec son archet 

Item quatre tables de clavecin avec une autre vieille petite 
table 

Item deux douzaine de petits dés de cuivre propres a 
recevoir les batons de clavecin (? some hardware connected 
with the prop-steels) 

Item deux marteaux de clavecin (? tuning hammers), trois 
pinses et diferente petits outils tels que carifs 

Item un clavecin de André Ruquer avec son pied ses 
mechaniques et clavier non fini 

Item huit morceaux de planches propre a faire du tables 
de clavecin de differente largeur et grosseur 

Item un clavecin de nom de |’Empereur avec sa mech- 
anique monté sur un pié 

Item un tas de bois d’ebéne de differente longueur, largeur 
et une boite d’ebene 

Item differents bouts de bois de Buy 

Item divers morceaux de fer disposer pour mechanique 

Item huit serrures de clavecin en cuivre et leurs clefs 

Item soixante petites charniéres quarrées de cuivre 

Item une boite remplie de differentes charniéres de cuivre 
et de quelques morceaux de fer 

Item une boite remplie de chevilles de fer tournés ensemble 
(i.e. a set, all of one size) et cing petits rabots de bois 

Item trente outils de differente sorte comme meches, 
limes, ciseaux et autres 

Item deux rouleaux de fil de la laton et de fil de fer 
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36 L. 
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8 1. 
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Besides the justified claims presented by Oudin, the apposition of 
the scellé took account of the opposition of Louis Antoine Durier, 
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music master, Rue Dauphine, who claimed to have given a harpsichord 
to be renovated for 400 I. plus 150 /. for installing some kind of mech- 
anism. Treyer was supposed to have required 800 I. to return it, and 
then to have sold it to a third party. Since this affair was already three 
years old, it was no longer given serious attention. 

It is also to be noted that Treyer owed a painter-varnisher 201 l., 
and that the latter would return a harpsichord case then being painted 
only after payment. 


4. MALADE 


Three inventories concern the harpsichord maker, Jacques Malade. 
Notwithstanding his French name he was the son of Barthélémy 
Malade, Burger of Mainz. He was received as master harpsichord 
maker in Paris, August 12, 1768. He was less than twenty-five years 
old when he married, September 22, 1769,° Marie Bockhorst, daughter 
of a tailor, and herself of German origin. On that occasion he had as 
witnesses his friend and colleague, Hemsch, and Jean Louis Carton, 
teacher of the harpsichord. 

At the death of his wife in 1773, he was living in the Rue de Bourbon 
4 la Villeneuve (today the Rue d’Aboukir), and had two sons, Joseph 
Jacques and Georges Jacques. With the consent of his father-in-law 
he remarried quickly (hence the inventory of February 9, 1774; 
Text XIII). His new wife, who had attained her majority,!° was 
named Marie Anne Victoire Letellier, and she soon produced a 
daughter, Marie Anne Catherine. Malade died, still young, on May 17, 
1781, in the Rue de la grande Truanderie. The two sets of maternal 
grandparents took charge! of the children, for whom the inventory 
was prepared on May 26 (Text XIV). 


Experts: Guillaume Hemsch . . . facteur de clavecins . . . rue du Temple 
paroisse St Nicolas des Champs; Jean Henry Moers 

Dans le Grenier 
Premierement soixante quatorze planches de bois de peuplier 


de six pied de long prisé a raison de huit sols la planche 29 I. 12s. 
Item vingt une planches de tilleul de neuf pieds de long 26 1. 5s. 
Item douze planches de chesne de 6 pieds de long - 61. 12s. 
Dans le laboratoire 
Item trois cent vingt cinq planches de bois de table 156 I. 


Item deux etablis de menuiserie de six pieds de long chacun 
avec leurs affutage composé d’un valet, deux varlopes, 
une varlope onglée et un rabot 30 I. 
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Item six rabots 4 moulures de differentes especes deux 
guillaumes deux bouvets un rabot rond wn autre a 


dents 
Item soixante outils tant en limes rapes que fermoirs et 
cixeaux, gouges et becs d’Anne 15 I. 


Item huit tenailles et pinces dont deux 4 bouclers un 
compas a ressort trois autres simples deux petits 
Etaux 4 main un rabot de fer un Etau 4 pied pesant 
10 livres 2 virebrequins dont un a fut de fer cing 
marteaux d’etabli un trepan garni d’une douzaine de 


eches avec quatre grandes scies et deux petites 18 I. 
Item deux fillieres 4 bois! et leurs tarauds et trente deux : 
vis de bois servans 4 coller. 12 I. 
Item un foret monté sur son chassis et un tas de differents 
petits outils non meritant description 4l. 
Item Une pierre 4 l’huille deux douzaines de paquets de 
sautereraux 6 |. 
Item deux livres de cordes tant en fer que cuivre pour les 
clavecins a quatre livres le livre 8 1. 
Item trois rouleaux de fil de fer de differentes grosseurs ! 
pesant 36 I. 15 1. | 
Item Une machine pour courber le bois 3 1. 
Item sept grand paneaux (? glued-up blanks for keyboards) ; 
onze petits, trois sommiers™ de clavecins et differents | 
autres bois pressurés (pieces of glued-up wood) 24 I. 
Item quatre grandes presses 4 coller et douze petites 4 1. . 
Item cinquante livres pezant de bois d’Ebene 20 I. 
Item trente livres pesant de buis 9 I. 
Item un clavecin fait par led. Sr. Malade 500 1. 
Item quatre clavecins prets 4 recevoir les cordes et les 
claviers 300 I. 
Item un vieux pied de clavecin de bois sculpté doré 6 1. 


Among the papers—summary: 

The original certificate as master-luthier of Paris with a receipt for 350 1. paid by . 
Malade on August 12, 1768; receipts for dues paid to the guild of instrument makers, 
signed by Henocques in 1773 (see section below). Malade was owed 144 I. by the 
Bishop of Cambrai. 


XIV2 5 


Experts: Jean Henry Moers; Pascal Taskin 

Dans I’atellier au quatrieme etage en entrant 4 droite, dans un cabinet 
Premierement trois buches de bois d’ebeine scié en feuilles 

d’environ deux pieds et un autre de quatre pieds de long 

aussy scié en feuilles pesant la tout ensemble quatre vingt 

dix huit livres 40 |. 
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2. Item un clavecin de bois blanc sans son pied, non fini, 
du nom de Stelle 

3. Item un piano sur ses quatre pieds en bois de cerisier 
parfait et finy 

4. Item cent soixante sept planches de sapin sur une 
soupente 

5. Item cent quatre vingt planches de differents longueurs 
et largeurs avec un tas de bouts de planches 

6. Item neuf panneaux de claviers de bois de tilleul 

7. Item un tas de sautereaux 


8. Item deux caisses d’epinetes et un panneau de clavier 


avec un tas de petits bouts de planches 
9. Item une table avec un chassis servant de calibre deux 
calibres de differents bois'* et plusieurs morceaux de bois 

10. Item deux paquets de chevalets, un paquet de guides 
(? jack slides), deux paquets de moulures un paquet de 
Boudins (cut-off bars!”) et un sac de Préle?® 

11. Item une cassette contenant un paquet de bois du buy 
un tas de fintes non finies de petits bouts d’ebene et des 

_ peaux de registres” 

12. Item vingt cing hapes ou vice de fer dont neuf grandes 
et 16 petites 

13. Item vingt quatre petites boettes contenant des chevilles 
de fer, des pointes, des charniers et restant de cordes (hitch- 
pins®) de clavecin 

14. Item une boette pleine de $ bovines atrait (?¢ grooving 
planes) deux petites boettes et emporte pieces un etui a 
desiner 

15. Item vingt quatre mouvemens de cuivre tants grands 
que petits et trois de fer (stop mechanisms?) 

16. Item un etablie avec un valet de fer et tout son affutage 
contenant cing piece 

17. Item quarante huit pieces tant limes qu’autres petits 
outils servant a l’etat deux outils a tirer du filet (wire- 
drawing) sept scies a main, un ressort de pendule* 

18. Item un trepan avec ses forets et deux tournevis, deux 
feuillieres et ses tarreaux, un etaux a main deux compas 
de cuivre, des tenailles, pinces, un foret de bois a archer 
quatre petits paquets de fil de laiton et huit rosettes en 
plomb (his maker’s mark) 

19. Item quatre marteaux dont trois sans manche, et quatre 
petits manches d’outils 

20. Item un paquet de Rogneures de Buffle,” un pupitre, 
et un tas de petit bois propre a un piano (good for a piano) 

21. Item deux tables a ecrire dont une avec tiroir, un 
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chandelier de fer avec bobeche de cuivre deux bras de fer 

blanc 4 fleurs a deux lumiéres 

22. Item une epinette delabrié en bois de noyer 

23. Item deux scies dont une a refendre et l’autre a presse® 
avec un plan de clavecin 
Dans ledit atellier au fond: 

24. Item un clavecin sur son pied sculpté, pupitre, clavier, 
sautreau et quatre registres le tout en bois blanc non fini 

25. Item un autre clavecin avec sa table et ses registres le 
couvercle non fini 

26. Item un corp de clavecin avec son fond 

27. Item six autres corps de clavecin en bois blanc 

28. Item un clavecin peint en vert, vieux, sans pied et sans 
etre a ravallement 

29. Item un vieux clavecin en bois noicy 

30. Item un corps de piano pour etre monté (i.e. mounted 
with strings), entre les deux croisées 

31. Item cent quarante trois planches de sapin suspendu en 
lair 

32. Item cent cinquante six barres de differens bois du coin 
de la cheminée 

33. Item quarante morceaux de bois pour clavecin et 
clavier partie suspendue et partie par terre 4 coté de la 
cheminée 

34. Item quatre pupitres et trois travers (cross-pieces?) deux 
couvercles de clavecin et trois petits non finis 

35. Item quatre morceaux de planches de noyer ceintré et 
un planche de chesne dans le cour a droite 

36. Item dix sommiers de chesne et plusieurs bouts de 
planches de differentes grandeurs suspendu au mur entre 
la cloison et la cheminée 

37. Item quarante sept presses a vice en bois de differente 
grandeur 

38. Item vingt quatre outils a moulure avec un bouvet 
deux tarreaux en buis avec leurs feuillitre 

39. Item trois petits eteaux  quarante six pieces tant 
fermoirs, limes et autres 

40. Item dix Rabots ou guillaumes 

41. Item douze scies de differente grandeurs 

42. Item deux vilbrequins, douze meches, cinq petits 
terrieres, six limes, etaux a mains et tenailles 

43. Item trois sergents six valets en fer de differente 
grandeurs, un etau un tas en fer sur son billot, un Rabot 
en fer trois paquets de fil de fer de differente grosseur 

44. Item deux etablis avec leurs presses et deux tiroirs 
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Cocks—the instrument alone 


PLATE III axsove: The Phagotum 
BELOW: Reconstruction by W. A 
same being played by Mr Cocks 
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Boehm-system Bassoon, Marzol 


Bassoon by Haseneier, Coblenz. 
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45. Item douze verlopes et rabots deux maillets, quatre 
marteaux de fer avec leurs manches 
46. Item un tas de bois en morceaux preparés pour piano 
dans une carcasse de clavecin 
47. Item __trente bouts et planches de deux pieds et demie de 
long et autres de bouts et planches de diferents bois et 
longeurs ne meritant description avec six presses de bois 
blanc 
Dans le grenier: 
48. Item quarante trois planches de peuplier en voliche 
49. Item quatorze planches de tilleul de cing pieds de long 
50. Item onze planches de chéne de diferente longueur et 
epaisseur 
51. (Item) onze planches de differents longueurs et 
epaisseurs 
$2. Item sept planches et quatre bouts de sapin 
53- Item dix planches de bois de tilleul de differente 
longueur 
54. Item onze planches de bois de poirier de diferente 
longueur et largeur 
55. Item quatre planches et trois morceaux de bois d’acajou 
56. Item un tas de bouts et planches de differents bois dont 
le plus grande partie n’est propre qu’ a Bruler 
Plus 2 clavecins et un forte piano qui sont a loyer.** 
chez la Dame Dupre rue Ste. Barbe: 
item un clavecin a deux claviers de Jean Ruckers a grand 
ravallement sur son pied de bois commun 
Rue du Cimetiere St. Andre des-Arts chez le sieur Beck 
maitre de clavecin: 
item un forte-piano sans nom d’auteur sur son pied de 
bois de chesne 
Rue Aubry-le-Boucher, chez le commissaire Simoneau: 
item un clavecin de Hemsch 4 un clavier et 4 grand 
ravallement 


STEHLIN 


12 1. 


60 I. 


The following inventory was made at the request of Frangoise Lemaire, 
widow of Benoist Stehlin, sometimes called Stellé, a Parisian harpsi- 
chord-maker who was the son of Georg Stehlin, a joiner in Oltung 
(Canton of Soleure, Switzerland). Benoist Stehlin learnt instrument- 
making in Paris, where he was still a journeyman in 1753, with an 
address in the Rue des Cordeliers. On September 13, 1753, he married 
Mlle. Lemaire, who was the daughter of a bourgeois of Péronne; 
there were no witnesses to the marriage contract. He died on July 11, 
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1774. The seals were affixed the same day and a preliminary inventory 
prepared, followed on July 15 by a more-detailed inventory made by | 


a notary: 


Dans le sallon 

Premierement un clavecin fait par Jean Ruckers en mil sept 
(sic) cent trente et mis a grand ravalement par led. deffunt 
sur son pied peint en verd d’eau Rechampis en or avec son 
dessus peint representant un portique et d’autres sujets 


Whistoire 800 I. 
Item un autre clavecin fait par M. Stehlin peint en gris | iq 
aussi rechampis en or 390 I. | 
Item un clavecin sur son pied fait par led. St. Stehlin dans 
son caisse non vernie 300 I. 


Dans une piece ensuite . . . sur la cour: 
Item un Etabli de menuiserie eri bois de chéne garni de 
son valet de fer, une grande et une petite varloque, deux 


marteaux, une achette, quatre Scies de differentes grand- 
eurs, quarante cing outils, cizeaux, limes, meches, gouges, 
fermoirs, le tout en fer emanchés de bois, un petit etau a | 
main, deux mauvaises pinces, un vilbrequin, trois trous- | 
quins, un bouvet, le tout outils a usage de lutiers . . . avec j 
un Rabot de fer 30 1. 


(The rest of the objects listed were in another house, Rue des Cordeliers) 
Item un clavecin dans sa caisse en bois blan et sur son pied i 
en bois de chene verni fait par led. deffunt garni de tous ses 
ustensiles 200 I. | 
Item deux autres caisses de clavecin non verni avec leur 
tables peintes en detrempe (water colour) et tous les usten- 
siles en dependant pret a etre montes 300 I. 
Item douze caisses de clavecins non vernies et sans pied 
dont Unze garnies de leurs paneaux et, claviers et la 
douziéme sans panneaux toutes garnies de leurs ustenciles 
prest a etre montes 1200 1, 
Item un clavecin peint en jaune fait par Nicolas Dumont** 
a Paris en mil six cent quatre vingt quinze garnis de tous 


ses ustenciles et cordages 80 I. 
Item un autre clavecin en trés mauvais ordre sans sautreaux 

ny cordages fait a Paris par Louis Denis*’ ro |, 
Item quarte mauvaises Epinettes toutes demembrées 24 |. 


Item trente cing bouts ou planches de tilleuls et autres a 
usage de la luterie, vingt cing presses de differentes 
grandeurs en bois un bouvet de cuivre en-manchés en 
bois, deux grandes et une petitte scies, deux sergents de 
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fer, deux vrilles en-manchés de bois, sept treteaux et 
scabelles de bois, un corps d’armoire en bois 

Item une table de menuisier de bois de chene garni d’un 
valet de fer, deux verloques, un marteau de fer, trois pieds 
de clavecin 


6. HENOCQ 


40 I. 


8 I. 


Louis Henocq, harpsichord-maker, Rue du chemin de Menilmontant, 
Paris, was a Norman, born in Longroy (Seine Inf.), the son of a master 
brick-maker. He was already installed in Paris with several of his 
brothers as master maker of instruments when he married, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1783 (XLII, 618), Marie Marthe Frangoise de Southieux, the 
rich daughter of a jeweller. Among the brothers, Jacques also became 
a master luthier, in the Rue de Seine, but made no harpsichords. 
Louis, who left two minor daughters, died on November 10, 1790, 
and the following inventory, dated January 12, 1791, was made at the 


request of the widow: 


XVI?® 


Item un clavecin de la facon dudit $. Henocq 

Item un clavecin de la facon d’Andre Ruckers avec un 
pied fait en sculpture et son pupitre 

Item un clavecin vieux en mauvais état peint en noir 

Item une epinette quarree a l’octave | 

Item un autre epinette quarree et son pied 

Item un vieux forte piano et son pied 

Item un etabli avec sa presse 

Item trois verloppes 

Item sept rabots ronds, deux guillaumes et deux rabots 
ordinaires un rabot de fer sept mouchettes quatre valaises 
de fer un sergent un fer a chaufer quatre marteaux un pot 
a colle de cuivre, quatre equerres, quatre truskins, une 
equerre anglaise un trépan et ses accessoires, une scie a 
refente et quatre autres a main et deux a marqueterie 

Item deux Vilberquins avec leurs méches et un feret un 
archet et une boete de fer blanc avec des méches 

Item trois emporte pieces* et deux petites fillieres dans un 
tiroir, une douzaine de limes et rappes tant des rondes que 

plattes et queues de rat 

Item une douzaine de fermoirs gouge et be-d’ Annes 
tenailles pincettes rondes et plattes 3 petites scies 
emboittées dans des plaques de bois 

Item une douzaines de presses a visse, neuf feuilles de bois 
de buis et quatre petits bouts de bois d’acajou 


47 |. 


6 I. 


6 I. 


6 1. 


12 |. 
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Item quantité de morceaux de bois de chene et hetre, 
tilleuls et de noyer et un feuille de poirier, de bois de sapin 
et les de fouillé de modelles (thin templates?) 12 I, 

Item quelques bouts de fil de fer pour faire des petites 
chevilles trois ou quatres morceaux de peaux et 6° paquet 


de vieilles chevilles et pointes de fer 3 1. 
(to be concluded) 
NOTES 
1 XLV, $23. 
2 XLIII, $51. 


§ CXVI, 513, 19 janv. 1779. 

« A maker otherwise known only by an advertisement in his Affiches . . . in 
1767. 

5 XLIII, 551, 3 sept. 1788. 

® Several advertisements were printed in Les Affiches et annonces . . . for 
spinets by this maker (January 14, 1760, and January 12, 1761). The last reads: 
‘Epinette de Goujon, 5 pieds de long sur 2 de large, grand ravalment, peinte 
en noir, a filets dorés’. This advertisement was repeated on January 11, 1762. 
It seems that Goujon instruments were not much in demand. 

7 Probably keyblanks—the large could be for lower manuals, the small for 
upper manuals, 

8 Bending forms for bridges, mouldings, and other small parts often take the 
shape of a curved piece of wood nailed to a flat surface. The part to be bent 
is steamed or soaked, and cramped to the form to dry. This is probably the 
device here so cryptically described. 

® LXVI, 229. 

10 XX, 11 fevr. 1774. 

11 'Y5081, 22 mai. 

18 XX, 9 fevr. 1774. 

18 “Screw boxes’: a tool used for cutting threads on wooden dowels. 

14 French a wrest-planks were of oak veneered in spruce. Thus 
the phrase which comes after is merited. 

15 LIV, 992, 26 mai 1781. 

16 Very ambiguous. Probably some kind of marking-out jig. One of the 
most-used in harpsichord workshops is that for marking out jacks. 

17 The largest of the ribs on the under-side of the soundboard. 

18 A plant growing in marshy districts. The dried stalks are abrasive and 
were used for polishing wood before the introduction of glass-paper. 

19 The slides (or registers) of French harpsichords were always covered with 
a piece of thin leather. 

20 These are used to fasten harpsichord strings at the end not tuned. 
be ae for inserting glue into narrow cracks, especially in repairing sound- 

ards. 

*2 Cut-outs of buff leather; used for harp stops, and sometimes for a quiet 
back-eight, as plectrum. 
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%8 See A. J. Roubo, L’ Art du menuisier-ébéniste, Paris, 1774, Pl. 278, ‘Maniere 
de refendre le bois de placage avec les developpements de la scie a presse.’ 
Veneer was resawn in a jig or press, and this ‘press-saw’ is for that purpose. 

* The entries which follow have been extracted from the original, longer 
document. 

25 XLIX, 813, 15 juillet 1774. 

6 Cf. GS] X, p. 29, note 50. 

27 Cf. ibid., note 63. Several of Louis Denis’s instruments, including one 
dated 1702, were advertised for sale in Les Affiches . . . in the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

28 XLII, 652, 12 janv. 1791. 

2° The Encyclopédie has an article ‘Emporte-piéce’ describing a tool for 
punching out harpsichord slides. See GSJ IX, p.4s. | 
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RAYMOND FALLE 


The Royal Seraphine in Jersey 


I; has been of considerable interest to the writer to find that the 
immediate precursor of the harmonium, the seraphine or Royal 
Seraphine, as it was sometimes described, patented in 1833 by John 
Green of Soho Square, London, was introduced into the island of 
Jersey early in the following year by Mr H. Hutton, a musical instru- 
ment dealer of Charles Street, St Helier. This fact is revealed in an 
advertisement appearing in the Chronique de Jersey of April 26, 1834, 
which states: 


Royal Seraphine just arrived at Hutton’s Pianoforte Manufactory. H. Hutton, 
anxious to meet the wishes of his friends and the Musical Public in general, has 
just imported and has now ready for inspection, that beautiful and new instru- 
ment, the Royal Seraphine. In order to convey something like an adequate 
idea of this unique instrument, H. H. has thought it most prudent to give part 
_ of the inventor’s advertisement: “This truly extraordinary instrument is brought 
after some years exertion and experience, to the greatest perfection. The beauties 
of which are not to be equalled for sweetness of Harmony and Melody, coupled 
with an extraordinary power of Tone, which astonishes every hearer; although 
in size not larger than a Chiffonier. Being highly finished at the back, and port- 
able, may readily be removed to the centre of the room or from one to the 
other, without the least inconvenience, or danger of being out of tune.’ 

The compass of the Seraphine, is the same as the largest Organ in existence, 
i.e. from FF to G in Alt, being five complete Octaves. The lovers of the sublime 
works of Handel, Haydn, Weber, Rossini, Clementi and Auber, will find this 
the most fascinating Instrument ever touched or heard. It possesses a delightful 
Crescendo and Diminuendo, of the finest quality, from the soft sigh of the 
Aeolian to the majesty and grandeur of the full Choir. Besides this, it will be 
found to have the power of producing many new and beautiful effects never 
before vibrated by any keyed instrument. It is the most perfect and decided 
Rival to the Organ in pious devotion: fully calculated for any Public or Private 
Institution, being capable of producing all the effects of that Instrument. 


Further reference to the seraphine in Jersey occurs in The Jersey 
Argus of May 5, 1835, when Mr T. O. Lyte, cabinet maker and musical 
instrument dealer of 37 Hill Street, St Helier, advertised thus: 


The Seraphine, a new Musical Instrument, with sustained tones and swell 
movement, now offered to the public in the attractive form of a Ladies’ Work- 


table; compass, five octaves or sixty one Keys. 
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On March 1, 1836, another music dealer in St Helier, Mr W. Davies, 
whose business was situated at the Royal Saloon in the Royal Square, 
announced in The Jersey Argus that he had a seraphine on show. In 
addition to the advertisement, an editorial expands on the merits of 
the instrument in the following terms: 


Green’s Royal Seraphine.—Of this surprising and well-executed little instru- 
ment, we have already spoken in a preceding number, as deserving of high 
estimation in the musical world. It has been said, that a critic in music ought 
himself to be somewhat of a musician; but, such is the exquisite nature and 
character of the Seraphine, that any person of the least susceptibility may enjoy 
its harmony, and appreciate its majestic, its captivating, and its pathetic tones. 
It is, of a truth, a most agreeable and interesting instrument, and we would 
strongly recommend those who have not seen and heard it, to visit Mr Davies, 
at the Royal Saloon, any day till Friday next, when unless disposed of in the 
island, it will, we understand, be removed to Guernsey. 

We ought not to omit stating that such is the extraordinary power of the 
Seraphine, that the manager of Covent Garden Theatre has introduced it in 
the new drama of ‘Quasimodo, or the Gipsy Girl of Notre Dame’, in which 
it is employed to imitate the grand organ of that celebrated Cathedral; and 
from what we hear of the instrument, we do not consider that the Covent 
Garden manager has given it a preference at all above its merits. The fascination 
of music at concerts, public assemblies, and oratorios, in our island, may now 
be materially heightened, as “The Seraphine’ may be employed to fill up the 
parts of the flute, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, violoncello, trumpet, etc.; for the 
quality of the sound is capable of being modified at pleasure by the simplest 
possible means. Its removal from place to place may also be accomplished at 
little trouble and expense; for though ‘the sound of the Seraphine’, to quote from 
Mr Green’s prospectus, ‘proceeding from the vibration of a metal bar, acted 
upon by wind, produces, within the space of a few inches, the same tone which 
would require a pipe sixteen feet long’—thus comprising a Domestic Organ, 
of wonderful powers—it is all included in the following dimensions, in the 
shape of a Chiffonier: High, from the floor, 2°ft. 10 in.; wide, from right to 
left, 3 ft. 5 in.; deep, from back to front, 2 ft. 8 in. It may be made to assume 
any other appearance where required, and may be ornamented to correspond 
with the description of furniture. 


Throughout 1836 the Seraphine was advertised regularly in The 
Jersey Argus by Mr. Davies. At this period the Church bands in the 
island were being replaced by organs and doubtless many of the smaller 
places of worship found the seraphine to be a useful substitute for the 
more expensive instrument. It is therefore reasonable to assume that 
a number were sold locally. In the British Press Almanac for 1842, a 
notice states that seraphines were being manufactured in the island by 
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Mr J. Bisson, organ builder and cabinet maker of 6 Beresford Street, 
who was prepared to build them for places of worship and private 
houses at fifty per cent below London prices. 

According to Grove’s Dictionary of Music (sth edition), patents for 
various improvements of the seraphine were taken out by Myers and 
Storer in 1839, by Storer alone in 1846 and by Mott in the same year. 
There is further reference to it in patents of Pape 1850 and Blackwell 
1852, but by that time it was superseded by the harmonium which 
had undergone improvements since its introduction in 1840 by 
Auguste Debain of Paris. 
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Letter to the Editor 


ONCE MORE ‘MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
LITURGICAL SERVICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES’ 


TO THE EDITOR: I welcome this opportunity to make my rebuttal 
speech in court to Mr Donington’s plea for the defence in GSJ, XI. 
However, I feel that my brief falls into the category of an amicus curiae 
rather than a prosecutor. Originally I had myself supposed that instru- 
ments were used extensively in the liturgy, and had set out to define 
their roles specifically. To my chagrin, the more research I accom- 
plished the more I found that my thesis had to be altered, until (re- 
luctantly) I ended up in the role of prosecuting attorney. I mention 
this merely to point out that I have no axe to grind, and thus argue 
here merely on the basis of evidence uncovered.* 

Mr Donington best summarizes the problem when he writes that 
‘a historically faithful performance’ means neither the exclusion of 


‘instrumental accompaniment in the liturgy nor (by suggestion, if I 


read him correctly) its indiscriminate use. But are we both not in 
agreement on this point? My main thesis is that reliable evidence shows 
that only the organ came to be admitted by the authorities as accept- 
able for the accompaniment of the liturgy during the actual service (I 
am not dealing here with other instances). Let me say that there is not 
the slightest question but that throughout the Middle Ages abuses to 
this interdiction occurred. As Mr Donington points out, the innumer- 
able proscriptions in themselves point towards violations. However, 
this does not make the practice correct, nor does it lend the mantle of 
historical authenticity to present-day performances of music, replete 
with instruments, within the sphere of the liturgy. 

Next, the question of source material and its interpretation presents 
an area of disagreement. Mr Donington mentions pictures and poetic 
descriptions as our basic sources. This is unfortunate, for they are far 
less reliable than the theoretical works (written, after all, by musicians), 
account registers (presumably dealing with facts) and chronicles (eye- 
witness reports) which I cited. Allow me to list them again briefly, 
for nowhere in his letter does my distinguished adversary refute them. 


1. Writings by ecclesiastics and musical theorists pointing to the use of the 
organ only during the liturgy. 
a. Guido d’Arezzo, Micrologus. 


* GS] X, pp. 40-56. 
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b. Gulielmus Durandus, Rationale Divinorum officorum. 
c. Philippe de Méziéres, Nova religio milicie passionis. 
d. Gilles de Zamore, Ars Musica. 
2. Account rolls and similar documents describing either the ban on all 
instruments (except the organ) or the use of the organ in the liturgy. 
a. Church Councils of Trier (1221), Lyons (1274), Milan (1287) and 
Vienna (1311). 
b. Register of the Abbey of St. Stephen (Vienna) (1365). 
c. Statutes of Bourges (1407). 
3. Chronicles and letters containing eye-witness accounts of liturgical 
services in which only the organ is mentioned. 
a. Letter of Archbishop Baldricus. 
b. Annals of Saint Louis. 
c. Letter of Felix Hemmerlin. 


Now, if other musical instruments were used in this connection, 
would we not find references thereto? | purposely laid aside those 
sources which did not obviously describe performances during the 
service. Mr Donington, however, does: not rigorously subject his 
sources (he cites but one, the invective by Bishop Ethelred) to the 
same criterion. We all know that instruments were sometimes played 
inside the church (see below), but, as I wrote previously, the presence 
of ‘menestrelz qui cornérent devant ladicte ymage’ in a parish church 
does not offer proof for instrumental accompaniment to the Mass or 
Hours. 

As far as pictorial evidence is concerned, Mr Donington is too 
willing to assume that the profusion of manuscript illuminations of a 
sacred nature showing musical angels with instruments, for example, 
must be considered in this case. Is there a single picture showing instru- 
ments being played during a service? No—at least I’ve never been 
able to find one so far. Then, too, the question arises as to whether or 
not the ecclesiastical injunctions against, and the tradition to be with- 
out instrumental accompaniment during the liturgy were sufficient to 
act as a brake against tendencies towards the artistic depictions under 
discussion. I believe it was. Viewed in this light Mr Donington’s very 
true statement that ‘reality and fantasy are not two separate worlds’ 
during the Middle Ages would turn reality away from the church 
altar to another form of celebration (the religious festival) or to 
another environment (the mystery play), in both instances events 
employing musical instruments in liberal fashion. Thus, “the fact that 
organ and trumpet, harp and psaltery, lute and rebec all had most 
precise significance as symbolic images’ need not necessary put to the 
liturgical service as their basis in reality. A. Gastoué (Revue du chant 
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grégorien, XL (1936), 106) once pondered over the quotations of 
instrumental participation in church, wondering if they were not 
‘oratorical exaggerations’ with scriptural passages in mind, with no 
intention of being literal. In point of fact, as Leon Gautier has docu- 
mented (Les Epopées frangaises, II, 156), instrumentalists had but two 
roles in ecclesiastical surroundings: at religious feasts and in liturgical 
processions. Edmond Faral as well (Les Jongleurs en France au moyen- 
age, p. 31) has shown that musicians performed after the liturgical 
service. 

To Mr Donington’s claim that instrumental use during the 
Renaissance followed a continuous tradition going back into the Middle 
Ages I would take violent exception. It is common knowledge that in 
every area the Renaissance represented a distinct break with the previous 
petiod (I’m speaking now of the ethos or Zeitgeist). Thus, to read 
medieval performance-customs out of Renaissance practices is most 
dangerous. 

Finally, I would like to mention a few sources which I found after 
my article appeared in print. In his Journal of Pastoral Visits, Eudes 
Rigaud, Archbishop of Rouen, laments the conditions surrounding 
liturgical celebrations in his archdiocese. But nowhere in his list of 
abuses does he mention instrumental accompaniment during the 
service! Knowing what we do of the ‘official position’ on this matter, 
such practices would never have gone by unnoticed. Similarly, when 
Pope John XXII condemned the new polyphonic refinements of 
liturgical music in his precise and comprehensive decretal, there were 
no references to instruments. Thus, one may assume that religious 
music was still vocal in all but the few large churches which then had 
organs. Regarding this, I suggest to Mr Donington the following 
article: Michel Brenet, ‘Notes sur l’introduction des instruments dans 
les églises de France’, Riemann-Festschrift (Leipzig, 1910), p. 278 ff. In 
Jean Chartier’s Chronique de Charles VII; the statement is made that 
the solemn mass of Notre Dame was celebrated in the royal presence 
‘au jeu des orgues et au pouls des deux grandes cloches’. Surely a 
chronicler who meticulously describes this service would have noted 
any other instrumental participation. The statutes of the Chapter of 
Beauvais in 1476 actually forbade viéle players from performing during 
masses or church feasts. Why only they? I suspect because it was the 
usual instrument of ambulant jongleurs who might have tried to 
crash the gates. Bartholomew of Glanville, in his thirteenth-century 
treatise De Proprietatibus rerum (English translation in Hawkins, 1853 
edition, Vol. I) wrote of the organ that ‘the holy chyrche useth oonly 
this instrument of musyk, in proses, sequences, and ympnes; and 
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forsakyth for men’s use of mynstralsye all other instrumentes of 
musyk’. Finally, an interesting poem by Guillaume Crétin called 
Déploration sur le trépas d’Ockeghem suggests that the liturgical service 
was sung unaccompanied: 


Son dict finy, tous instrumentz cessérent 
Et sur ce poinct les chantres commencerent. 
Lors se chanta la messe . . 


Actually I feel that Mr Donington deals mainly with inferences and 
hopeful suppositions, whereas I prefer to deal in what the record 
actually shows. He sees what he would like to see, more instruments; 
but I ts reluctantly forced myself to look into the mirror of research. 


I am, yours etc. 


EDMUND A. BOWLES 
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Notes and Queries 


RECORDER ‘GRACINGS’ IN 1700 


Ornamentation and extempore divisions in the performance of early 
music are subjects that are coming more and more to the fore; perhaps 
it is worth bringing to the attention of readers of the JOURNAL a source 
of information about recorder-playing that has not, I think, been 
noticed before. It is to be found in British Museum Additional MS 
35043, at f. 125; this volume is a miscellaneous collection of instru- 
mental music dating from the last years of the seventeenth century, 
its spine being labelled ‘John Channing 1694’. At f. 105 are extracts 
from ‘Lé Ruch’ [i.e. La Riche]’s St Cecilia’s Day music for 1697. I give 
the original text in full: 


RULES FOR GRACING ON THE FLUTE 


Never shake first nor last [note]. Never shake nor beat 2 notes in the same 
place. all Ascending Prick’t notes are Beaten. all Descending are shaked; all 
sharpes are shaked ascending or falling. Never shake a quaver nor Semi- 
quaver.—Take breath after all Long notes; Prepare all Longe shakes; Raise 
all Long Beats afterwards Sweeten—; if you meet wth 3 Crotchetts Descending 
Beat y¢ first shake y¢ second & play the third plaine.—The Note before a Close 
is to be shaked; Double Relish all Long Shakes if y¢ Note after ascend but not 
if it descend—where there is a Prickt Crotchett quaver & Crotchett stay Long 
upon y® Prickt Crotchet. If y be 3 Crocthets [sic] ascending Divide yé first 
into 2; Double rellish the 2, & play the 34 plaine.—If 2 thirds Descending shake 
the one & Leave y® other; if but one Either shake or Slur. Shake no Ascending 
flatts. all Descending flatts are to be shaked—Naturall sharpes when they are 
made flatt must be raised when they are beaten—all shakes are taken from y¢ 
Note above, atter a Shake keep y* finger, downe, All Beats are taken from y® 
Note below, after a beat keep the finger up. F.Fa.Ut & G.Sol, Re, Ut in alt are 
allwaies Beaten wth the forefinger; There are but 3 notes Naturally sharp. Viz. 
A La.Mi Re. B.fa Bi Mi & E.La. A Prick behind a Note makes it half as Long 
againe. 


The anonymous writer of this little set of rules has used a number 
of ornament-names which may be unfamiliar to the modern reader; 
explanations of these may be found in such late seventeenth-century 
sources as Purcell’s posthumous Choice Collection of Lessons (1696) and 
Locke’s Melothesia (1673) or in the early eighteenth-century Fourth 
Compleat Book for the Mock Trumpet (c. 1707: see GSJ, VI, pp. 35-40). 
A ‘Beat’ is what we would call a mordent with appoggiatura, a ‘Shake’ 
is a trill or an inverted mordent (beginning on the upper note), to 
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“Sweeten’ is apparently to play an accelerating trill, a ‘Double Relish’ 
is a rather elaborate cadential trill. The-best way of illustrating the 
results of applying these rules is by means of a specimen piece of music; 
I have taken four bars of recorder music by Henry Purcell (Purcell 
Society, Vol. XXVII, p. 97, bars 78-81) and extended them by an- 
other eleven bars or so, to include the various progressions mentioned. 
All appoggiaturas will be played on the beat, their length being 
roughly as shown; notes in brackets are those which, although they 
are not suggested by the writer of the ‘Rules for gracing’, seem needed 
in order to make a smooth effect. 


er 


* ‘stay Long upon ye Prickt Crotchet.’ 
t ‘Never shake nor beat 2 notes in the same place.’ 
° ‘Naturall sharpes when they are made flatt must be raised when they are 
beaten.’ 
THURSTON DART 


TWO BARREL ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The version of ‘God Save the King’ that appeared in GSJ V (p. 55) 
was one of a number of barrel-organ transcriptions made some years 
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ago. Here are two further examples, both of them interesting as side- 
lights upon ornamentation in England towards the end of the eighteenth 


century. 


Ex. 1 was taken from a cabinet-sized organ in the Dorchester 
Museum, where it was examined at leisure through the kindness of 
the curator, Lt-Col C. D. Drew. The organ bears neither label nor 
date, but the style of its cabinet is agreed to allot it to c. 1790. The 
barrels are in fair condition, and the tune has been transcribed visually 
from the barrel itself; this is the only satisfactory method, since it 
enables the transcriber to see which pins and bridges have become 
bent or otherwise damaged. The tune is from Handel’s Water Music 
that was still widely popular during the period in question. As Handel 
wrote it, the piece is composed of a series of strains, each of which is 
announced on trumpets and repeated on horns. The final section is 
played by all instruments together. The barrel gives it in its entirety, 
but during transcription attention was concentrated upon the first 
statement of each strain (the original trumpet statement), and the 
‘lower line of Ex. 1 gives these only. The upper line, provided here 
as a guide, shows the same tune as it appears in a flute tutor of the same 
period as the organ: ‘Handel’s Water Piece’, from a Compleat Instructor 
for the Flute published by Simpson. Each double bar in the example 
marks the omission of the repeat of the strain an octave lower (origin- 
ally on the horns), though the barrel-maker’s handling of these repeats 
is not without interest; the ornaments are fewer and slower, just as 
eighteenth-century textbooks say they should be at the deeper pitches, 
though in this particular instance it may merely reflect the habits of 
horn-players vis-a-vis those of trumpeters. 

It became apparent that this barrel-maker had, as his general rule, 
fitted his ornaments—both their notes and their silences—over a 
division of the crotchet into seven parts” (cf. divisions into five and 
six parts in the French examples given by Dolmetsch in the Appendix 
to The Interpretation of the Music of the XVUIth and XVIIIth Centuries). 
In my transcription, these seventh parts of a beat are written as demi- 
semiquavers; it was not thought necessary to crowd the example with 
septuplet symbols. Here and there a six-part division was required by 
the maker, and these places are marked in the example with triplet 
signs. But the overall choice of seven-part division for a piece requiring 
many trills on dotted crotchets is revealing (bar 4, etc.). Musically, 
most of the ornaments speak for themselves. The trills are both with 
and without the turn, and also both with and without a cut-off at the 
end. When the main note is approached from one degree above, the 
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PLATE V_ Alto Saxophone le Rationnel, Leblanc, Paris. 
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PLATE VI centre: Contrabass Clarinet 
in Bb, Leblanc, Paris. R1GHT: Octo-contrabass 
Clarinet in Bh, Leblanc, Paris; with ordinary 
Bb clarinet (LEFT) for comparison of size. 
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Ex. 1 


trill begins on the main note, not on the upper note (bars 23, 29). 
Mordents and turns are rendered as Marpurg, Quantz and C. P. E. 
Bach lead us to expect, and Marpurg’s groppo appears at the end of 
bar 2. The most interesting thing, however, concerns the treatment of 
that common cadence in which the final note is approached by a 
dotted group in the previous bar (e.g. in bars 12-13, upper line). Of 
all the older ornaments, it is this very trill on the dotted cadence that 
Quantz, Bach and others seem to have had most difficulty in describing. 
Hence the evidence of the barrels on this point, though admittedly of 
later date, is worth considering. In bars 15-16 the trill is done exactly 
as the books seem to describe; the trill itself is cut off, and the semi- 
quaver is delayed and shortened (cf. Dolmetsch, op. cit., 186-7). There 
is, however, a mordent on the closing note, and this mordent is almost 
invariably found in barrel organs throughout the period of approxi- 
mately 1790 to 1815. Another feature of this period is that in printed 
versions of earlier, including Handelian, tunes, the penultimate semi- 
quaver is frequently omitted altogether (e.g. bar 27, upper line), as if 
this cadence had begun to change into that elementary form with 
which we today officially end the National Anthem. However the 
barrels indicate how this simplified written cadence was executed: with 
a trill or a turn on the up-beat, and with a mordent on the final (bars 
12-13, 27-28). 

The other transcription, Ex. 2, must further illustrate the contem- 
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porary barrel-organ maker’s claim to equal the best ‘live’ performance. 
It is the ‘Old 104th Psalm’ transcribed from a small, early nineteenth- 
century barrel organ in the fine collection of Mr E. R. Pole, the well- 
known authority on mechanical musical instruments, whose warm 
hospitality at Great Bedwyn, Wiltshire, will be remembered by many 
musicians who share his interests. Though again taken directly from 
the barrel, the maker’s formula for dividing the crotchet was not 
thoroughly investigated, so that although every ornament-group is 
accurately placed on and within its proper beat, the relative values of 
the small notes and rests are probably not quite correctly given in all 
cases. This scarcely detracts, however, from the practical interest of the 
example if one plays it through (the barrel’s harmonies are the obvious 
ones), perhaps imagining the scene of family prayers in a country 
mansion. Another rendering of this well-known tune, on Mr Pole’s 
full-size church barrel organ bearing the label of Broderip and Wilkin- 
son (1798-1809), is very much like the one given. Incidentally, a 
correct mordent in the last bar of the second line (Ex. 2) was not 
possible owing to lack of a low C# on the organ. 

ANTHONY BAINES 


NoTE: Those interested in barrel organs will be glad to learn that Canon 
Noel Boston, East Dereham, Norfolk, expects that his County Lists of Church 
Barrel Organs, and Classified List of Tunes on the same, will before long be 
available in a published or duplicated issue. 


WOODEN TIMPANI 


While on tour in Poland in 1957, I found and bought a pair of wooden 
timpani (Plate VIII). These are about the size of English cavalry drums, 
measuring 20} in. and 184 in. in diameter (measured inside the shells). 
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They are stamped, in the wood, Kirchner-Pauken, and carry the label 
of M. u. G. Voigt, Markneukircken. Their date is difficult to judge, 
but I would guess from the appearance of the heads that they are at 
least twenty years old, and from the state of the shells probably not 
more than fifty. They are beautifully made from separate staves, each 
of course curved from top to bottom and from side to side to follow 
the shape of the drum; the outer surface of each stave is slightly con- 
cave, so that the outer circumference of the drum is slightly indented 
rather than a smooth curve. Each drum has a spring bayonet fitting 
near the top which presumably fitted into a receiver on horse harness, 
and a bracket on the far side of the rim, possibly to take a supporting 
strap. I assume that they were made of wood for lightness in cavalry 
use; but another reason may have been a post-war shortage of metal; 
or they may conceivably have been designed to be played and carried 
by an infantry drummer (from the point of view of weight this would 
be quite practicable, but it would be rather awkward for the player to 
reach them in this position). 

None of the West German timpanists to whom I showed them 


‘could give me any information about either the instruments or 


Kirchner, if this be the maker’s name, but the fact that they are num- 
bered and also carry a trade name ‘Mignonne’ suggests that they were 
not made for one special order. If any members can provide further 
information I should be very grateful. I should add that these drums 
will produce the normal D and A tuning, and, with good heads, could 
probably cover any of the usual timpani tunings. 

JEREMY MONTAGU 


[Mr Montagu kindly loaned these drums for the ‘Paraffin Concert’ at Hat- 
field Broad Oak on January 4 this year, where they were played by Mr E. F. 
Croft Murray and their effect in Haydn’s Symphony No. 97 in C was much 
admired.—ep. | 


Reviews 


GIUSEPPE TARTINI. Treatise on the Ornaments of Music. Translated and ed. Sol 
Babitz. (Reprinted from the Journal of Research in Music Education. New 
York. Carl Fischer.) $1.50. 


Mr Babitz deserves the gratitude of everyone secondly interested in the 
history of violin playing for his work in making more accessible Tartini’s 
celebrated, though little-known treatise. Widely influential in Tartini’s life- 
time, it is for us today a veritable goldmine, though the recovery of its treasure 
will be accomplished only by violinists whose devotion to the practical study 
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of eighteenth-century violin playing is equal to that of Mr Babitz himself. 
There will not be too many of them. 

P. Denis, who translated the original mannan treatise into French and 
published it in 1771, says in his introductory note: “The reader is advised not 
to read it in haste, but on the contrary at a slow pace and with thought, in 
order to derive from it the profit and satisfaction he desires.’ The same goes 
for this reviewer, and no discussion of the treatise itself will be attempted in 
this brief notice. Mr Babitz’s footnotes—fifty-five of them—are exemplary, 
and his admirable preface gives all the information on the history of this work 
which was available when he wrote it in 1956. But within the last few months 
it has become known that the original Italian text still exists; it has turned up 
at Berkeley, California, with a collection of eighteenth-century manuscripts 
recently purchased in Italy. Professor Boyden reports in a letter that ‘it is 
somewhat more consistent in terminology and examples than the French, 
and includes one additional page.’ K. M. S. 


PIERRE TRICHET. Traité des Instruments de Musique. Published with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Frangois Lesure. (Neuilly-sur-Seine. Société de Musique 
d’Autrefois, 126 Boulevard Maurice-Barrés.) 1957. 186 pp. 4 plates. 


M. Lesure is to be congratulated on publishing for the first time a work 
which is little known and has so far received little attention from musicologists. 
The manuscript, a page of which forms one of the plates, is in the Bibliothéque 
Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris. It was compiled about 1640 and consists mainly of 
over forty chapters dealing in turn with the following instruments: Orgues 
pneumatiques et hydrauliques, flustes, haubois, fifre, flageolets simples et 4 
plusieurs tuiaux, bassons, tarots et courtauts, chalumeau, chalemie et cléron 
pastoral, musette ou cornemuse, sourdeline, cornet 4 bouquin et serpent, 
cornets de chasse, sifflets et appeaux, Fagot, tornebout, trompettes, saqueboute 
ou trompette harmonique, l’archet et plectre, lyre, l’instrument barbitus, 
cithare, cinyre, harpe et trépied musical, psalterion, luth, mandore, guiterre, 
cistre, pandore et l’orpharion, vihelle, viole, violon, poche, rebec, |’espinette, 
clavecin, manichordion, Gobelets, Tambours, symphonie ou sampogne, 
cymbales, rebube ou trompe, cascavelles ou castaignettes, sonnettes, cliquettes 
et hochets. A rather large part of each chapter is concerned with the etymology 
of each instrument including many Biblical, classical and contemporary 
references together with alternative names and distinctions, these two latter 
being very useful. This is followed by various details of construction, method 
of playing, suitable occasions for their use, etc. Unfortunately there are very 
few fingering charts or diagrams. As M. Lesure points out in his introduction, 
Trichet was in correspondence with Mersenne and his Traité forms a valuable 
complement to I’ Harmonie universelle. G. F. O. 


CHARLES STANFORD TERRY. Bach’s Orchestra. (London: Oxford University Press.) 
1958. 250 pp. 10 plates. 30s. 


A lithographic reprint of the first edition (1932) of this well-loved but far 
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from perfect book makes it available to a new generation of Bach students for 
the outlay of only nine shillings above the original price. It is a piece of well- 
advised and well-timed book production for which the publishers earn our 
grateful thanks. The only addition is Mr Thurston Dart’s modestly polemical 
Foreword. The plates, or some of them, have been re-engraved. (That of 
Reiche, Bach’s Leipzig trumpeter, is so different from the original edition that 
it almost seems to have been taken from another portrait.) 

Terry’s brilliant tour de force—for indeed this work by a general historian 
without special knowledge of musical instruments is no less—thus sustains a 
second appearance in all its pristine vigour, and so affords the opportunity to 
reassess the value of some of its findings. According to Mr Dart ‘. . . no part 
of Terry’s masterly study needs amending in the light of more recent work’. 
With respect, I disagree. As a contribution to Bach scholarship the book is of 
course beyond reproach; as an exposition of the instruments of his era it has a 
number of shortcomings, not all of which it would have required any sub- 
sequent research to rectify. It is tied irrevocably to Praetorius, whose informa- 
tion is largely out-of-date when applied to Bach’s period. All the plates, with 
the exception of that mentioned above and the frontispiece, are from the 
Syntagma and are therefore to all intents irrelevant in a consideration of Bach’s 
orchestra, which is surely the crowning achievement of baroque instrumenta- 


tion, not its incunable. One plate reproduced from the Syntagma (Sciagraphia 


XI), showing the shawm family and bagpipes, is given the caption ‘Oboes 
and Bassoons’. Even if one stretched a point for the Discant Schalmey and 
Altpommer as oboes, the Praetorius Fagotten are shown on Sciagraphia X, which 
Terry does not reproduce; nor is there a single picture of a bassoon anywhere 
in the book. The line drawings are clear and neat (it is not generally known 
that they are the work of the late Gerald Hayes), but those of brass instruments 
are decidedly odd, and give no appearance of having been drawn from life. 
There is much confused writing in the descriptions of various instruments. 
To take one example, Terry prefaces his section on trombones with a list from 
Praetorius, and then says that “No. 2 of Praetorius’s series can be identified 
with the tenor B flat trombone in modern use, for he gives e [printed on stave] 
as its lowest note.’ This would have been correct had the note been in its right 
octave, but the conclusion reached is used to reorientate the Praetorius pitches 
a seinitone lower: quite rightly, as it happens, though no explanation is given 
for the change from the older pitch names. Terry then names the four trom- 
bones of Bach’s time, giving in each case except the bass in F—and that, one 
feels, must be a misprint—a bottom note which is beyond the reach of the 
seventh position. In his treatment of the woodwind, Terry is also in need of 
some revision. But when the book was written, no one really believed that 
Bach’s woodwind could possibly work—except of course the recorder. We 
can now demonstrate not only that they did (and do), but also how penetrating 
was Bach’s understanding of essential techniques and how felicitously he could 
push these to their logical and practical limits. Many of Terry’s conclusions 
about the use of particular instruments were based upon a study of the compass 
limits of parts written for them, but on his own showing, extremes of range 
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within a given movement could be entirely misleading. A modern scholar of 
Bach’s woodwind needs to assess the general working tessitura, and the basic 
tonality and its mutations, before passing judgment in many of these cases. 
The favourite woodwind guessing-game of “When did who put what key 
where?’ is indulged in by Terry to explore many situations which are merely 
routine for their period and place, and some of the information upon which 
he drew has now been superseded. In general, an air of unreality hovers over 
almost every discussion of practical and technical considerations of the instru- 
ments, and while this may not be surprising in a book which so valiantly 
pioneers new ground, it means that we may eventually have to have a 
‘revised Terry’. Meanwhile the present issue will continue to perform a useful 
function if it spreads the doctrine of—in Mr Dart’s words—‘The composer 


knew best’. E. H. 


OTTO ANDERSSON. “The Shetland Gue, the Welsh Crwth, and the Northern 
Bowed Harp’; ‘Ballad hunting in the Orkney Islands’. Offprint from the 
Budkavien, Nos. 1-4. (Abo.) 1956. 56 pp. Ill. 


Professor Andersson, now Curator of the Sibelius Museum, Abo, is one of 
the great European authorities on folk music and the history of instruments, 
and it brings both pleasure and profit to read him again. The profit is in no 
way lessened because certain conclusions have led him to follow a lone trail 
through the wastes of early medieval organography. He agrees with others 
that the origin of the fiddle bow is a mystery; and as long as it remains so, his 
search for its solution in the north deserves to be kept in mind even though 
the majority seek east to Asia. There exist only incomplete accounts of the gue 
once played in Shetland and mentioned by Sir Walter Scott (in “The Pirate’) — 
whom, Andersson considers, may have heard the instrument himself. The word 
is believed to be a form of Norse giga (cf. Haar-gie in Norway), while the 
instrument, we are now shown, was probably a ‘bowed harp’ akin to the 
Balto-Scandinavian types on the one hand and to the Welsh crwth on the 
other. In the latter connection, two previously cited crwths are re-examined, 
and one, the “Bangor crwth’ (Galpin, Old English Instruments, p. 78) partially 
discredited, through a piece of sleuthing aided by Mr Brian Galpin, who 
managed to track down Canon Galpin’s original note on the subject. Proceeding 
from the gue, about which the meagre but nonetheless important evidence is 
here summarized for the first time, Professor Andersson turns to review claims 
for the early existence of the bow in Ireland, and to re-state his former con- 
clusion that the bowed harp probably originated in Ireland or Wales and that 
“The existence of a bowed instrument of this type in Western Europe indicates, 
in my opinion, a solution to the problem of the bow as well.’ But this summary, 
which is all that I can give here, does little justice to Andersson’s closely reasoned 
and fully documented arguments. 

The second article deals with matters outside the scope of this JOURNAL, 
but makes a fascinating story, richly illustrated by music examples. A. B. 
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HILDEMARIE PETER. Transl. Stanley Godman. The Recorder, its Traditions and its 
Tasks. (Berlin-Lichterfelde: Lienau. Distributed in the British Commonwealth 
by Hinrichsen.) 1958. 76 pp. Music ills. and diagrams. 

This is the English translation of Dr Peter’s Die Blockflote und ihre Spielweise 
in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, 1953 (reviewed in GSJ VII). To bring its 
immense amount of accurate historical documentation within easier grasp of 
English readers is a good idea, and enormously the more so through the trans- 
lation having been entrusted to Mr Godman, who has made a splendid job of 
it; it must be a rare gift to be able to translate concentratedly factual German 
so that it reads with this unlaboured yet authoritative precision. (The setting- 
out of the printers remains German, however, and those who are not familiar 
with German textbooks will have to discover and get used to, for instance, the 
opposite intention of the dash.) 

What might be valuable now would be for some recorder player and scholar 
to assemble, equally thoroughly, all modern views concerning the interpreta- 
tion from practical artistic viewpoints of the wealth of historical material the 
author has gathered together in this book-—much of which found no place in 
the earlier work of Dietz Degen through not stemming from the ‘Germanic 
countries’. This suggestion is not to belittle Dr Peter’s historical interpretations, 
e.g. her well-laid stress upon the question of French ‘baroque’ technique against 
German tradition, especially concerning the articulation of recorder playing. 
But by now, some leading exponents at least must have tested the older di-ri 
and the, baroque re-te in the appropriate music. Do these tonguings work for 
everybody? Or do they depend upon different continental lingual habits, past 
or permanent? We have all now read the source material. Let us next hear 
more about its application to performance today. A. B. 


EMMANUEL WINTERNITZ. ‘Bagpipes for the Lord’. The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 10. (New York.) June 1958. 


In this number of the Bulletin, which is devoted to ‘The Hours of eats 
d’Evreux’ made by Jean Pucelle for the wife of Charles IV of France probably 
¢. 1325-8, Dr Winternitz, the Museum’s Curator of Musical Instruments, 
contributes an article which will be welcomed by students of medieval musical 
iconography. As charmingly written as his earlier bagpipe article in the Bulletin 
(1943), this one covers a wider field than its title suggests, for it considers 
every kind of instrument shown in the manuscript, while exploring particularly, 
and with great interest, “The art of the drolleries . . . those puzzling branches of 
medieval imagination where the sacred and the unholy are in close proximity.’ 
A bagpipe stands upon the ground being trained like a dog; a dog is ‘played’ 
as a bagpipe (as also, e.g. on a misericorde at Beverley Minster, and cf. a well- 
known passage in Aristophanes’ The Acharnians); a monster blows the nozzle 
of a bellows as a trumpet, while another plays a bellows as a lute: a goat plays 
a jaw-bone as a fiddle with a rake for the bow. Musical instruments in miniatures 
reproduced include: harp, porco-psaltery, fiddle, lute and mandola (both with 
plectrum); flute, pipe and tabor, shawm, bagpipe, trumpet; nakers, a snare 
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drum slung on a shawmist’s back (to be beaten by a player behind), cymbals, 
triangle with jingles, hand bells, and—as Dr Winternitz points out, of rare 
interest—a kind of rattle embodying a hinged striker. The author and the 
Metropolitan Museum are to be warmly thanked for these examples to set 
beside those that have already been published. A. B. 


Brass Quarterly. Vol. I, Nos. 1-4; Vol. II, No. 1. (Durham, New Hampshire. 
Box 111.) 1957-8. 


An orchestral brass player faces tiresome anomalies; flaws in his playing are 
all too noticeable, so that he must be an exceptionally sound performer; yet 
often he has virtually nothing to play. Now and then he is called upon to 
exercise virtuosity; but moderate demands are rarely made. Amid such extremes, 
if the opportunities of brass band and jazz are not to his taste, he may reach 
disillusionment or become a fit subject for West End theatre. But many preserve 
the initial enthusiasm, which a brass player must have if he is to survive, through 
solo, chamber, and small ensemble music, or through delving into history. 
Brass Quarterly, barely two years old, is already filling a long-felt want in these 
directions. It is ‘devoted to articles, research studies, bibliographies and reviews 
concerning brass instruments and their music’, and it strikes an excellent balance 
between musicology, music and technicalities that should appeal to members 
of the Galpin Society. Denis Arnold writes an interesting article on the use of 
brass instruments in Italian church music of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. An English translation of Altenburg’s 1795 treatise is being serialized. 
Other articles have dealt with the trombone in chamber music, the modern 
performance of cornett parts, and ‘New Brass Instruments based on Old 
Mcdels’—a valuable account of German experiments on instruments suitable 
for seventeenth-century music and a reminder of how little practical investi- 
gation these fascinating problems have yet received. 

Perhaps as stimulating as anything is the Brass Bibliography. As yet it reaches 
back only to 1941, but it is far the most complete of its kind, and monographs 
on most relevant subjects can be traced in it. New publications—not only 
American—are noticed in every issue. Very few inaccuracies could be picked 
upon, and one can have nothing but praise for the enterprise of the editor, 
Mary Rasmussen, and the overall interest achieved in what in other hands 
could easily have turned out narrow and parochial. This is a welcome new- 
comer, strongly recommended, not only to the brass specialist, but to all 
interested in wind music, ancient or modern. C. W. M. 


Lutherie, Journal of the Violin Makers’ Association. (Editor: N. Nicholas, B.Sc., 
F.R.Ae.S., Menton-Garavan, A.M., France.) (Cyclostyled.) 


In No. 3 of this journal, the editor, after giving some notes on violin makers 
of the past, mentions some letters he has recently received from people abroad, 
expressing their interest in the Association. This is followed by a useful article 
on ‘Materials for Violin Making’ by Clifford A. Hoing, the well-known instru- 
ment maker of High Wycombe. Then come some extracts from a report on 
timber used for violin making made by the Forest Products Research Labora- 
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tory, and some notes by the editor with regard to terms used when discussing 
subjects relating to acoustics. Finally, there is a practical article giving instruc- 
tions for making a thickness gauge. 

To give some idea of the aims of this Association the following lines taken 
from a letter written by the editor can be quoted: “We all agree that (violins 
made by) the old masters are very good. Can we do better? Not at all. Due to 
unknown circumstances some new violins appear to be as good as the old. But 
can they be turned out in quantity just as good? No! We do not know what 
made one violin exceptional. We call science to help us to find out why.’ 

Realizing that fine old violins are difficult to obtain, the Association has 
been formed with the intention of trying to assist violin makers, scattered all 
over the world, to co-operate in attempts to solve this problem. No. 4 (May 
1958) seems to contain much information that will be of practical value for the 
instrument maker. Extracts from correspondents illustrate one purpose of the 
Association, to provide a means of interchanging the results of experience. An 
article by Clifford Hoing on tools, includes some valuable information about 
the correct angles to which tools should be ground. Instructions are given for 
making a xylophone, which it is claimed is especially useful as the notes given 
by its teak wood bars correspond with those given when testing wood by 
tapping. Wood being tested can be cut into suitable bars to replace those in 
the xylophone, providing an accurate estimate of its value. Finally some detailed 
information about different kinds of wood is followed by instruction for making 
a simple electric drying kiln. R. B.C. 


LUTE LITERATURE 


GUILLAUME MORLAYE. Psaumes de Pierre Certon reduits pour chant et luth (Paris, 
1554). Transcribed and edited by Richard de Morcourt, with an historical 
introduction by Francois Lesure. (Paris, Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique.) 1957. 76 pp. Unpriced. 

THOMAS MACE. Musick’s Monument (London, 1676). Facsimile edition, prepared 
by Jean Jacquot. (Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique.) 1958. 
xXx+272 pp. 595. 

ROBERT DOWLAND. Varietie of Lute Lessons (London, 1610). Facsimile edition, 
prepared by Edgar Hunt. (London, Schott.) 1958. viii+72 pp. 30s. 
FRANCISCUS BOSSINENSIS. 20 Recercari da sonar nel lauto (Venice, 1511). Tran- 
scribed and edited by Benvenuto Disertori. (Milan, Suvini Zerboni: English 
agents, Hinrichsen.) 1954. 19 pp. 10s. 6d. 

A strong renaissance of interest in the lute and its immensely rich, though 
too little-known, repertory has been apparent now for some years. English 
enthusiasts have founded a Lute Society whose quarterly journal is ably edited 
by Richard Newton, a pioneer in researches into the lute’s history and repertory 
in this country; several makers are producing good instruments at reasonable 
prices; the international scene is illuminated by half-a-dozen first-rate players; 
a full-dress conference of lutenists and historians of the lute took place in Paris 
in September 1957, through the good offices of the Centre National de la 
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Recherche Scientifique and the detailed planning of its energetic musical 
administrator, Jean Jacquot; and collections of lute-music are beginning to 
make their appearance in the catalogues of various publishing houses. Several 
collections of this kind have, of course, formed part of the great series of 
Denkmiler since their inception many decades ago. But these volumes have 
remained somewhat inaccessible, by reason of their price or of war-time 
destruction, and few librarians care to allow their copies to be borrowed. It is 
particularly encouraging, therefore, to see volumes of lute-music appearing on 
the general market. In these welcome developments members of the Galpin 
Society have played a far from inconsiderable part, and it is thus very gratifying 
that this new batch of publications should have been submitted for review in 
the pages of the Society’s JOURNAL. 

Morlaye’s book consists of thirteen metrical psalms set by Certon for four 
voices (the tunes being in the tenor) and transcribed for treble voice and lute 
by the Parisian lutenist Guillaume Morlaye, a pupil of the renowned Albert 
de Rippe of Mantua. The three lower voices, embroidered with a few well- 
chosen roulades and divisions, are assigned to the lute, the vocal part appearing 
to be an exact transcription of Certon’s superius part. The present edition prints 
the voice in score with a staff notation transcription and the original tablature; 
below these is added the tenor part—all that is known to have survived—of 
Certon’s polyphonic settings. The volume is a valuable supplement to the 
French Musicological Society’s collection of lute-songs published in 1927-29. 
Since this has been out of print for many years, perhaps the Society might one 
day consider reissuing it, now that there is such a lively interest in the lute and 
its music. 

Mace’s charming and invaluable book needs no introduction to English- 
speaking scholars. It is concerned with church music, with “The noble Lute 
(the Best of Instruments)’ and with “The Generous Viol’, by far the greatest 
part of the book being concerned with the French D minor-tuned lute of the 
seventeenth century. The original volume is of great rarity; this excellent, 
remarkably cheap facsimile will win it new friends. A companion volume is 
announced, though not yet published; this will consist of transcriptions of the 
music by André Souris, and commentaries. 

Robert Dowland’s extremely rare Varietie of Lute Lessons contains seven 
each of fantasies, pavans, galliards, almains, corantos and voltas by some of the 
most distinguished lutenists of his time, among them being Diomede, Reis, 
Alfonso Ferrabosco the elder, Holborne, Morley, Batchelor and the two 
Dowlands, father and son. This anthology of pieces is prefaced by fourteen 
pages of ‘Observations belonging to the Lute, and Lute-playing’ by Besardus 
and John Dowland. The facsimile has been carefully made (the plates show 
signs of retouching, perhaps because the photographs used for the facsimile 
were not quite sharp enough), and the editor has provided useful introductions. 
Intending players and transcribers should be warned that the compositors 
employed by Dowland’s publisher, Adams, made numerous mistakes. 

Franciscus Bossinensis (“Francis of Bosnia’) was an eminent lutenist who lived 
in Venice during the early years of the sixteenth century; Petrucci printed two 
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volumes of his arrangements of frottole for voice and lute. Like all of Petrucci’s 
music books, these are now exceptionally rare—indeed, of the second of them 
only one copy is known, now in the Brera Library, Milan. This contains fifty- 
six frottole and twenty recercari, the latter being intended as preludes to the 
frottole. Benvenuto Disertori has transcribed these recercari into staff notation, 
adding a short preface and two examples of frottole as arranged by Franciscus 
(one of them, a sonetto by Marco Cara, he also gives in its original four-voice 
version from Petrucci’s 1505 collection of frottole). Disertori’s publishers, by 
the way, seem to me to have set an extravagantly high price for his little book. 

The original significance of the term ‘recercare’ could perhaps have been 
explained more fully. Such compositions were frequently paired with a tastar 
da corde, i.e. a piece for ‘fretting the strings’. When the player had made an 
initial placing of the frets from one of these compositions, he then proceeded 
to investigate (recercare) whether this placing was absolutely right, by playing 
a recercare especially designed to check all the important intervals between one 
fret and another, and to make certain that these were in tune. Hence, for example, 
the long passages in recercari Nos. 3 and 9 where a slowly descending scale is 
heard against various running basses; or the strange chord sequences in No. 8. 

It seems to me that the editor has been too literal in his transcriptions, and 
has not made enough allowance for evident errors in his original source. 
Petrucci’s books of tablature are no more immaculate than those issued by any 
other sixteenth-century printer, despite the great beauty of their appearance. 
His compositors made all the classic errors that one meets in tablatures: symbols 
omitted; symbols misplaced a course too high or too low; similar symbols 
confused; rhythm-signs omitted or displaced; and so on. Adam’s compositors 
made just the same kinds of mistake. This reckless and quite unjustified con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the not very intelligent workmen employed in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century printing shops is common to many tran- 
scribers of lute-music, and it has led to a number of nonsenses, in Disertori’s 
book and elsewhere. Disertori has marked a few of these with sic, without 
amending them—a procedure guaranteed to baffle the average player and to 
enrage the interested scholar. 

At least one of the recercari (No. 14: see W. Apel, Musik aus friiher Zeit, 
Vol. I, p. 21) also occurs in Franciscus’ other book-of lute-tablature, in a slightly 
modified form. A comparison of the two versions is instructive, and suggests 
that Petrucci’s workmen may have been capable of making mistakes (and even 
missing out a bar or two) when they were doing nothing more difficult than 
setting up an exact copy of an earlier printed book. 

Since so little lute-music, particularly of this very early period, is at present 
available in reliable editions, my remarks about the last of these publications 
may perhaps sound too severe. The enterprise of the scholars and publishers 
associated with the volumes sent for review is greatly to be commended, and 
I hope that more will follow. Our heritage of lute-music is vast, yet scarcely 
more than a hundredth of it has been made available in modern editions. These 
new books are thus of the highest importance to music-lovers, and they are 
very welcome. T. D. 
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Compositione di Meser VINCENZO CapiroLa. Lute-Book (c. 1517). Ed. Otto 
Gombosi (in English). (Neuilly-sur-Seine. Société de Musique d’Autrefois.) 
The care with which this volume was produced may be judged by the fact 
that the 134 pages of music are preceded by no less than eighty-six pages of 
closely printed introductory matter containing many musical examples, a 
folding genealogical table of the Capirola family over two centuries and 
facsimiles of ten pages from the manuscript including two in colour. The 
original manuscript, once in English possession, is now in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and is doubly important not only for its marginal decoration 
on forty-five of its pages but as the oldest extant manuscript lute book. It was 
compiled in Venice during the second decade of the sixteenth century by one 
Vidal and consists of his master Capirola’s compositions and elaborate arrange- 
ments of vocal compositions identified as being by Josquin des Prez, Alexander 
Agricola, Anthoine Brumel, Hayne van Ghizeghem, Bartolomeo Tromboncino, 
Jacob Obrecht and many others—altogether a total of forty-two pieces. The 
original preface is given both in the Italian and an English translation, and 
describes fingering, the notation of subtleties of playing and ornaments and how 
to make the best of indifferent gut strings. The music is transcribed on two 
staves at pitch above the original tablature, which uses the familiar Renaissance 
six-course tuning in G but is inverted with the bass at the top and the treble at 
the bottom. The frets are numbered thus: o=a, 1=b, 2=c, .. . X (10), (11 X,) 
X (12), and these numbers are written on the six lines. A very unusual and 
interesting feature to lutenists is the use of the divided Mezzana (great mean) 
course, that is, the two a strings are stopped on different frets, thus filling out 
the chords. This magnificent volume will interest not only lutenists but per- 
formers on the clavichord, virginals and harpsichord, and also students of 
contemporary use of divisions. G. F. O. 


ORGAN 


TALLIS TO WESLEY. English Organ music—partly on two staves, from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, reprinted from the early sources. No. 1. Voluntaries 
for the Organ or Harpsichord, in D minor, E and G, by John Stanley (1713-1786). 
William Walond (1725-1770), and William Boyce (1710-1779). Ed. Gordon 
Phillips. (London, Hinrichsen.) 4s. 

Those of us who have access to eighteenth-century English harpsichords and 
organs without pedals, and wish to play the attractive repertoire written for 
them, were until comparatively recent years frustrated by the lack of playable 
editions, only tasteless arrangements for large romantic organ being available. 
However for some years now, music publishers have at last started providing 
us with authentic editions on two staves, and it is a pleasure to place the present 
edition in this category. It is curious that there is no preface although there is a 
loose offprint from ‘A classified organ music guide’ slipped in. This is only a 
short but sensible comment on the question of ‘filling in’, together with two 
untypical specifications without any explanation. Firstly, there is Father Smith’s 
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Temple Organ of the previous century with his fanciful foreign stop names. 
For the average organist who is looking for guidance, the specification during 
Stanley’s organistship with Schreider’s English translations would be much 
more useful. Thus the Prestand and Holflute 12-ft. are merely our old friends 
the two diapasons in disguise carried down another fifth. The Gt. Cornett is 
actually of four ranks and is treble only although the Sesquialtera runs through- 
out. The Sadt should be 6-ft., not 3-ft., and is an ordinary principal. The 
Spitts (sic) flute is a tapered fifteenth. The Violl and Violin is a cremona, i.e. 
Cromhorn (a kind of ‘clarinet’). The puzzling echo was simply: 


Stopped diapason 8 treble only 
Principal (“flute’ of metal) 4 
Stopped flute 4 throughout 
Fifteenth 2 i 
Sesquialtera (bass) Cornett (treble) 

Trumpet 8 treble only 


The quarter-tones refer to the keys for G# and Eh which were divided across 
the middle, the back halves of which played separate pipes sounding Ab and 
D#; thus the chords of Ab major and B major could both be played in tune. 
Now what is of particular interest to the Stanley player, is that in 1729-30 
Christopher Schreider altered the Ecchos (i.e. a box permanently shut) to a 
‘swelling organ’, and in 1741 (seven years before Stanley’s first set of volun- 
taries) John Byfield added a new Swell down to g containing: Open Diapason, 
Stopped Diapason, Cornet IV ranks, Horn (down tof), Trumpet and Hautbois. 
Weare fortunate in having frequent indications of registration but it would have 
been wise to add a few short explanations; thus, Diapasons means just the Open 
and Stopped and is a mp effect; for Full Organ one adds to these the Principal, 
Twelfth, Fifteenth and chorus mixtures, i.e. it is the Plein Jeu, not full organ in 
the modern sense. Stanley’s voluntary turns out to be No. 8 of the first set 
(Op. 5). His well-known three sets (of ten each) were engraved twice in the 
eighteenth century, firstly by Johnson in 1748, 1752 and 1754, and secondly by 
Harrison in 1783-6, who added some more errors but, what is more important, 
corrected some of Johnson’s. (See John Wilson: ‘John Stanley, some opus num- 
bers and editions’, Music and Letters, 39, No. 4, October 1958, p. 356). The 
present edition appears to be based solely on Johnson’s engraving being the 
earlier, but there is one very important variation in the second bar of the 
Adagio which should have been discussed in a preface. In the right hand the 
harmony changes to Bb but Johnson gives another four D minor chords in 
the left hand (which could be an easy engraver’s slip). This powerful dissonance 
is very attractive to modern ears but Harrison corrects all four A’s in the left 
hand to Bb’s (although he allows an extraneous Bh to slip into the first chord 
of the first bar!). This voluntary is comparatively unusual for its crossing of 
parts on the two subsidiary manuals. 

The other two voluntaries are less well known. That by Walond has a slow 
introduction (containing more inverted counterpoint in bars 6-11 than one 
is prepared for at first sight) and a very beautiful cornet solo with echos on the 
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flute stop. Surely the second d in bar 26 reverts back to sharp? The group is 


rounded off with an introduction and ‘double’ fugue for full organ by Boyce. 
G. F. O. 


FLAT TRUMPETS 


HENRY PURCELL. March and Canzona, for the Funeral of Queen Mary (1695). Ed. 
Thurston Dart. (London: Oxford University Press.) 1958. Score 4s., parts 45. 


Though short, these pieces are very striking ones, and should be most effec- 
tive in plays and pageants when ceremonial brass music in a minor key is called 
for. In Dr Croft’s manuscript of the March (Brit. Mus. Add. MS 5333, see 
W. Barclay Squire, SIMG, IV, p. 228) the words ‘Flatt Trumpets’ appear 
above the treble line, which (as also the alto and tenor, in treble and mezzo- 
soprano clefs respectively) could well have been played on the Flat Trumpet— 
a slide trumpet—described by Talbot (GSJ I, p. 21), with a trombone for bass. 
However, in the simpler version of the same march in the Oriel College 
Manuscript, entitled “The Queens Funera!] March sounded before her Chariot’, 
all four parts are marked “Trump*’ (1st to 4th) and all save the bass are in 
treble clef (Barclay Squire, loc. cit., p. 230), while in the bass part (bass clef) all 
notes below c in the earlier score appear an octave higher, which might just 
have allowed the part to be performed on a flat trumpet with C crook and a 
large mouthpiece (though ep might have been difficult). In the ‘Canzona, as 
it was sounded in the Abbey after the Anthem’, the bass part again goes no 
lower than c, and is altogether written peculiarly high for four-part wind 
music and close against the tenor part. Eric Halfpenny has identified two flat- 
trumpeters marching with a cornettist in the funeral procession (Music and 
Letters, XXXII, No. 2, 1951; Plate II and p. 110), but this does not resolve the 
present question. Mr Dart’s excellent arrangement of the two pieces is for two 
trumpets and two trombones, which is practical for general consumption, even 
if three trumpets and trombone might, chiefly on the evidence of the clefs, 
come closer to the original performance. A harmonious part for four kettle- 
drums has been added for optional use. There is also a Robert King edition of 
these pieces, which I have not seen. A. B. 


REVIEWERS: 


R.B.C. R. B. Chatwin 
T.D. Thurston Dart 
E.H. Eric Halfpenny 
C.W.M. Christopher Monk 
G.F.O. Guy Oldham 
K.M.S. Kenneth Skeaping 
A.B. Editor 
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A Forthcoming Publication 


LYNDESAY G. LANGWILL. An Index of Musical Wind-Instrument Makers. 


This work which it is intended to publish, after nearly twenty years of research, 
is designed to meet the requirements of museum curators, librarians and 
collectors of musical wind instruments. The increasing number of those for 
whom wind instruments afford as much interest as keyboard and stringed 
instruments do for others, induced the author in 1940 to compile an index of 
twenty-five pages (stencilled foolscap) to which he added five periodic lists 
of addenda and corrigenda, all of which he issued to about a hundred friends 
and correspondents. 

Printed catalogues, some rare and long out of print, were searched and 
manuscript lists of collections, both public and private, in many countries were 
requested and courteously supplied. The earliest index was that of L. F. Valdrighi, 
Nomocheliurgografia antica e moderno (Modena, 1884, 1888 and 1894) which 
listed 4,515 makers of all kinds of instruments. This work, unfortunately, is of 
little value as it gives no sources and is marred by copious errors in spelling. 
The next list consulted was an unpublished appendix deposited in Berlin in 
1899 by Euting with his thesis Zur Geschichte der Blasinstrumente. Despite the 
large number of catalogues published in the present century, no list of wind- 
instrument makers has appeared in any country excepting a stencilled list of 
flutemakers represented in the private collection of the late Dr Dayton C. Miller 
(now in The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.). Catalogues of the 
exhibitions of instruments in Britain and on the Continent and of auction 
sales of collections dispersed, trade cards, directories and musical publica- 
tions have likewise been searched and the details have been recorded in a card- 
index which now contains some three thousand names. 

The author trusts that this announcement of his intention to publish his list 
may bring him sufficient response to enable him to proceed. 
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OTTO HAAS 


Formerly Leo Liepmannssohn, Est. 1866. Proprietors: A.& M. Rosenthal 


49A BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.3 
F TELEPHONE: PRIMROSE 1488 CABLES: SOLMIFA LONDON 


¢ We specialise in the purchase and sale of 
Books.on Music and Musical Instruments 
First and Early Editions 
Music Manuscripts, Periodicals, etc. 


CATALOGUES AND LISTS SENT ON REQUEST 
SINGLE ITEMS AND COLLECTIONS BOUGHT 


* ARNOLD DOLMETSCH LIMITED * 


of Haslemere, Surrey, announce a 
New Model Double-Keyboard Concert Harpsichord 


The excellence of tone and superlative craftsmanship derive from the longest 
experience in modern harpsichord building and have developed from the 
great traditions founded over 70 years ago by Arnold Dolmetsch (whose 
centenary was celebrated last year). Length, 8 ft. 9 in.; two standard keyboards 
of $4 octaves, C—F; three sets of strings, four actions; five pedals controlling 
16 ft., 8 ft., 4 ft., 8 ft., harp and coupler; permanent lute stop on upper manual 
with harp stop. The instrument is built to withstand all normal temperature 
variations and stays remarkably well in tune and good regulation. While there 
is the greatest variety of tone-colours, we have avoided any harsh metallic 
quality. The volume of tone is suitable for orchestral and solo work in any 
size of hall, without need of amplification. Concert harpsichords made for 
the B.B.C., Australian Broadcasting Commission, Eireann Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Museum of Fine Arts, Cleveland, Ohio, College of the 
History of Music, Cremona, Italy, etc., etc. 


Prices of harpsichords from £185, spinets from 85 gns. Details of all prices 
3% of smaller harpsichords and spinets (ideal for children and school use), % 


clavichords, viols and lutes on application. 
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The Harpsichord 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TECHNIQUE,~ = 
2 
sTYLE AND THE HISTORICAL souRcES 
‘PAPER, 15S CLOTH, 198 6D 
— % 
% With the increase of interest in the i te 
— 
—>>% chord as the only artistic means of interpretin: t——< 
—> much of the music of the 17th and 18 tt 
a e number of musicians wishing to y a 
re the technique of the instrument. Lt 
2% The author of this book is a well-known +t 
% player of the instrument in Vienna and has $e 
% written a number of articles and books on this >. 
% and cognate subjects. This is the only book in — 
> % English which sets out the agar of the — 
> % instrument in practical manner under such — 
> heads as: nh 
TOUCH . FINGERING 
PHRASING AND ARTICULATION 
ORNAMENTATION . TEMPO AND RHYTHM 
REGISTRATION . FIGURED BASS 
PLAYING 


There are eight photographs illustrating hand 
and finger positions and 22 pages of music 
examp 
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Music written for | 
ROYAL OCCASIONS 


NEWLY PUBLISHED 
PURCELL 


March & Canzona forthe Funera| Queen Mary (1695) 


For two trumpets, two trombones. ond optional timpani 
Edited by THURSTON DART 
Score 4/-; parts 1/- each 


ALREADY AVAILABLE 
GF. HANDEL 
Suite from the Water Music 


Based on the original instrumentation 
Arranged and edited by ANT BAINES 
Score 16/-; parts 1/- & 2/- each 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
Music for His Majesty’s Sackbu': 2nd Cornfts (1661) 
Transcribed for woodwind or ss ensemble by 


ANTHONY BA ES 
Score 4/6; parts 1 /- each 
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